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Fred  Fear  not  and  the  Hall  Boy 

OR,  THE  GREAT  HOTEL  MYSTERY 


By  HAL  STANDISH 


CHAPTER  I.— On  the  Stalled  Train. 

Once  in  his  travels  in  the  West,  Fred  Fear- 
ot  had  made  a  friend,  whose  name  was  Tim 
yan.  They  had  met  in  a  very  peculiar  way,  in 
act,  in  a  Dakota  blizzard,  when  a  railroad  train 
ras  stalled  on  a  stretch  of  prairie  many  miles 
rom  a  habitation.  There  were  fully  a  hundred 
ibuls  on  board  the  train,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
nat  the  larder  of  the  dining  car  was  quickly  ex- 
:austed  in  feeding  so  many.  They  were  twelve 
11  dies  from  a  station,  and  that  was  a  small  town 
ailed  Bowler  City.  To  walk  was  out  of  the  ques- 
ion  for  the  ordinary  person,  for  the  cutting  north 
rind  blew  across  the  prairie  so  fiercely  that  it  did 
ot  seem  possible  for  any  human  being  to  face  it. 
'here  were  women  ahd  children  on  the  train,  of 
bourse,  and  the  outlook  for  them  was  desperate, 
ill  that  could  be  done,  as  it  seemed,  was  to  wait 
:br  the  relief  engines  and  the  snow  plows,  and  the 
enial  conductor,  Bill  Herman,  said: 

We’ve  got  the  best  plows  in  the  West  and  you 
ian  bet  they  will  get  through' to  us  as  quick  as 
'Biey  can.  We  can  do  nothing  but  wait,  and  I 
dvise  that  the  womdi  and  children  be  placed  in 
[he  forward  car  and  given  the  benefit  of  the  heat 
rom  the  locomotive.  The  rest  of  us  have  warm 
flothing,  and  we  can  manage  to  keep  alive  in  some 
jpa,y  in  the  other  cars.” 

The  main  question  was  how  to  get  food  for  the 
passengers.  One  of  the  passengers  asked  the  con- 
luctor  if  there  was  no  way  to  establish  communi- 
:ation  with  Bowler  City. 

"I  wish  I  knew  of  a  way,”  said  the  conductor. 
If  we  had  snowshoes  I  suppose  some  of  us  could 
make  the  trip,  but  what  good  would  it  do  those 
left  behind?” 

“It  would  do  this,”  said  Fred.  “A  plan  could 
be  devised  to  have  some  supplies  sent  through 
to  the  train  by  means  of  sledges,  or  men  on  snow- 
shoes.” 

“That  is  so.  It  is  mighty  uncertain,  of  course, 
isdien  the  relief  train  will  reach  us.” 

With  that  Fred  turned  to  Tim  Ryan  and  said: 
“I  think  you  have  the  requisite  pluck  to  try  such 
B  thing.  Will  you  try  it  with  me?” 

You  bet  I  will!”  said  Ryan  eagerly.  “You  can 
ddepend  on  me.” 

5  Not  another  passenger  was  found  who  dared  to 
essay  the  feat  but  Fred  and  Tim  were  serious. 
They  had  no  snowshoes,  but  they  secured  a  couple 
iof  shovels  from  the  locomotive.  Twelve  miles 
through  the  blizzard  with  the  depth  of  the  snow 
in  drifts  was  an  enormous  undertaking.  Of 


course,  part  of  the  way  no  doubt  the  walking 
would  be  found  comparatively  easy,  where  the 
wind  had  swept  stretches  of  track  clear  of  the 
snow.  But  there  were  drifts  to  flounder  through 
that  would  require  great  strength  and  endurance. 
When  it  was  known  flhat  two  of  the  passengers 
were  going  to  essay  the  trip  to  Bowler  City  there 
was  great  excitement.  As  they  appeared,  all 
ready  for  the  attempt,  they  were  cheered.  Fred 
glanced  at  the  car  filled  with  women  and  children 
and  as  he  realized  that  the  coal  in  the  locomo¬ 
tive  tender  was  almost  exhausted,  he  knew  that 
perhaps  many  human  lives  were  at  stake. 

“Ryan,”  he  said  to  his  companion,  “if  this  train 
remains  here  many  hours  longer  there  will  be  a 
tragedy.  Supplies  must  be  brought  through,  any¬ 
way.” 

“You  are  right,  Fearnot.  We  will  get  through 
if  possible.  If  we  don’t  I  can’t  believe  that  it  is 
a  very  hard  death  to  freeze.” 

Fred  and  the  traveling  salesman  now  set  out 
on  their  perilous  mission.  They  were  guided 
mostly  by  the  telegraph  poles,  for  the  snow  had 
obliterated  the  track.  The  blizzard  blew  with 
frightful  force  right  in  their  faces,  and  they 
floundered  on  slowly  until  they  were  out  of  sight 
of  the  stalled  train.  Each  realized  well  what  a 
desperate  undertaking  it  was.  At  times  the  shov¬ 
els  gave  them  great  assistance  to  break  a  way 
through  a  drift.  Foot  by  foot  they  fought  their 
way  along.  Then  they  dug  a  cavern  in  a  huge 
drift  and  crawled  in  out  of  the  frightful  biting 
blast  and  rested. 

“It’s  tough  work,  Fearnot,”  said  the  salesman. 

“You’re  right,  Ryan.  We  will  get  there  some 
time  if  we  can  keep  our  strength.  It  is  a  pretty 
long  and  hard  pull,  though.” 

Steadily  they  kept  on,  and  still  the  blast  howled 
and  swept  about  them  and  the  snow  blew  in  cut¬ 
ting  force  in  their  faces.  It  was  a  long,  hard  and 
bitter  fight,  and  as  the  hours  went  by  it  began  to 
get  dark. 

“We’re  in  for  it  now,  Fearnot,”  said  Ryan.  “If 
we  don’t  get  through  before  it  gets  too  dark  we 
will  never  get  through.  It  means  that  we  will 
perish.” 

Fred  realized  this  well  enough  and  he  aroused 
himself  to  a  fresh  effort.  They  had  reached  a 
part  of  the  road  where  there  was  a  curve,  and 
just  as  that  moment  they  heard  a  shrill  whistle 
and  saw  a  great  black  monster  come  ploughing 
and  whirling. through  the  drifts.  It  was  the  great 
rotary  plow  with  several  locomotives  behind  it, 
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and  was  going  through  to  the  relief  of  the  stalled 
train.  Fred  and  Ryan  gave  a  yell  of  delight,  and 
they  were  then  seen  by  the  train  crew.  The  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  first  locomotive  sent  up  a  blast  and 
the  next  moment  the  plow  came  to  a  stop  and  the 
train  crew  came  floundering  forward  in  the  snow 
to  meet  the  two  travelers.  The  first  question 
asked  was  where  they  had  come  from,  and  when 
Fred  answered  that  they  had  come  from  the 
stalled  train,  he  was  asked: 

“How  far  back  is  the  train  ?” 

“She  is  twelve  miles  from  Bowler  City,”  he  an¬ 
swered. 

“Then  she  is  six  miles  from  here.” 

“Great  guns!”  gasped  Tim  Ryan.  “Haven’t  we 
made  more  than  six  miles?” 

When  he  and  Fred  realized  that  they  had  made 
only  about  half  the  distance  they  realized  how 
impossible  it  would  have  been  for  them  to  have 
made  the  rest.  Explanations  were  quickly  made 
and  the  captain  of  the  train  crew  said: 

“We  have  snowshoes,  and  right  behind  us  is  a 
supply  car.  We  will  send  men  ahead  on  snow- 
shoes  to  give  them  food  to  eat.  It  will  be  several 
hours  yet  before  we  can  cut  through  these  drifts 
to  get  to  them.” 

Fred  and  Ryan  were  both  too  exhausted  to  go 
back  with  these  men  on  snowshoes,  nor  was  there 
need  of  it,  though  Fred  said: 

“Tim,  if  we  had  had  snowshoes  ourselves  we 
would  have  been  in  Bowler  City  long  ago.” 

“So  we  would,  Fearnot.  I  guess  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  stick  by  these  fellows.” 

“Certainly  it  is.” 

But  after  the  departure  of  the  men  on  snow- 
shoes  the  captain  of  the  train  crew  came  forward 
and  said: 

“Gentlemen,  you  will  sleep  better  in  a  good, 
warm  bed  to-night  than  in  our  supply  car.  We 
are  going  to  send  one  of  our  locomotives  back  to 
Bowler  City,  and  you  may  go  back  if  you  like.” 

“We  will  be  pleased,”  said  Fred  eagerly.  “Are 
there  good  accommodations  at  Bowler  City?” 

“Oh,  yes!  One  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  West, 
the  Raymond.  You  know  Bowler  is  an  up-to-date 
place,  having  electric  lights,  paved  streets  and  a 
trolley  line.  It  will  some  day  be  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  cities  in  the  West.” 

Both  Fred  and  Ryan  were  much  pleased  to  hear 
this  and  the  prospect  of  spending  the  night  in  a 
good,  warm  bed  was  alluring. 

“It  may  be  several  days  before  you  will  get 
away  from  Bowler,  though,”  said  the  train  cap¬ 
tain.  “All  the  roads  east  of  here  are  snowbound.”. 

“All  right,”  laughed  Ryan.  “If  the  Raymond  is 
a  good  hotel,  as  you  say,  we  will  be  all  right.” 


CHAPTER  II.— The  Hotel  Mystery. 

Fred  and  Ryan  quickly  got  into  the  cab  of  the 
locomotive  which  had  kept  along  in  the  rear  of  the 
snow  plow  as  an  auxiliary  in  case  of  a  breakdown. 

It  had  a  small  plow  on  its  rear,  or  back  of  the 
tender,  so  that  it  could  run  back  and  clear  the 
track  repeatedly  before  the  fall  became  too  deep. 
Of  course  it  was  necessary  to  run  slow,  for  there 
was  still  a  large  quantity  of  snow  on  the  rails  and 
to  have  gone  forward  with  much  speed  would 
have  meant  danger  from  derailing.  But  it  was 


not  very  dark  when  the  locomotive  backed  into 
the  depot  at  Bowler  City. 

Fred  and  Ryan  alighted  and  at  once  made  their 
way  to  the  hotel.  They  could  see  that  Bowler 
was  quite  a  place,  its  streets  being  well  lighted, 
and  there  were  many  fine  buildings.  The  Hotel 
Raymond  was  a  large  structure  with  several 
hundred  rooms.  When  Fred  and  Ryan  entered 
the  foyer  they  saw  that  the  place  was  conducted 
on  a  first-class  scale.  They  were  given  adjoining 
rooms  on  the  third  floor,  and  they  went  thither  at 
once,  and  washed  and  prepared  for  dinner.  They 
went  down  together,  and  as  they  entered  the  din¬ 
ing  hall  Fred  remarked: 

“This  is  a  very  fine  hotel,  Ryan.  Everything 
seems  to  be  first-class.” 

“That’s  so,  Fearnot,  but  I  suppose  there  are 
some  people  who  couldn’t  be  induced  to  stop  here 
over  night  for  any  amount  of  money.” 

Fred  was  astonished. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Ryan?”  he  asked. 

“Haven’t  you  ever  heard  the  story  of  the  ghost 
of  the  Hotel  Raymond?”  asked  the  salesman. 

“Are  you  joking?” 

“Never  was  more  serious.” 

“Tell  me,  Ryan,  what  do  you  mean  when  you 
speak  of  the  ghost  of  the  Hotel  Raymond?” 

“Why,  everybody  knows  that  story.  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  you  don’t.” 

With  that  Ryan  proceeded  to  narrate  a  strange 
and  fantastic  tale  of  a  remarkable  series  of 
ghostly  manifestations  seen  at  different  times  in 
the  hotel.  On  one  occasion  a  man  from  New 
York,  who  carried  large  sums  of  money  with  him, 
was  awakened  in  the  night  by  a  cold  and  clammy 
touch  on  his  face.  He  sprung  up,  turned  on  the 
gas  and  searched  the  room.  It  held  no  occupant 
but  himself  and  there  was  no  explanation  what¬ 
ever  of  the  strange  experience.  Thinking  it  an 
illusion,  he  had  gone  back  to  bed,  when  he  felt 
the  touch  again  and  a  cold  blast,  like  that  from 
the  Arctic,  swept  across  his  face.  Over  him  in 
the  darkness  was  a  luminous  skeleton,  which  was 
visible  only  an  instant.  It  vanished,  and  as  he 
gave  a  yell  and  sprung  up,  a  strange  sinking 
sensation  came  over  him  and  he  sank  down  un¬ 
conscious.  When  he  came  to  it  was  daylight. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  room  to  explain  the 
strange  experience.  He  rushed  down  to  the  office 
and  reported  the  affair.  It  seemed  so  incredible 
that  the  hotel  people  thought  him  the  victim  of 
a  delusion  and  would  not  listen  to  him.  He  found 
later  that  his  money,  several  thousand  dollars, 
had  vanished,  and  that  convinced  him  that  the 
hotel  ghost  was  some  sort  of  a  tangible  deception. 
He  employed  detectives,  but  found  no  clue.  A 
few  weeks  later  another  guest  had  the  same  ex¬ 
perience.  Several  of  the  servants  left  when  they 
saw  a  luminous  presence  in  one  of  the  chambers 
and  then  the  hotel  ghost  became  the  talk  of  the 
country  about.  Fred  listened  with  interest  and 
with  wonderment  to  this  curious  story.  He 
smiled  and  said: 

“Our  rooms  are  on  the  third  floor.” 

“Shall  we  have  them  changed?” 

“By  no  means.  I  rather  enjoy  the  possibility 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  ghost.” 

“It  may  become  more  than  a  possibility,  Fear¬ 
not,”  said  Ryan.  “To  tell  you  the  honest  truth, 
I  have  a  little  bit  of  superstition  abo^it  it  myself.” 

“You  don’t  mean  it?”  ~  ' ' 
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“Sounds  foolish,  don’t  it?  Yet  I  can’t  help  it. 
Sober,  serious  men  have  seen  the  thing.” 

“Nonsense!  It  is  some  rascally  contrivance 
used  by  a  gang  of  hotel  crooks  to  rob  the  guests. 
It  will  yet  be  unearthed.” 

Fred  and  Ryan  finished  their  dinner  and  then 
went  out  into  the  office.  Word  had  arrived  that 
the  stalled  train  had  been  reached  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers  would  reach  Bowler  City  by  morning. 
They  chatted  for  a  while,  and  finally  Ryan  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  going  to  bed. 

“All  right,  Ryan,”  said  Fred.  “I  have  some 
letters  to  write,  so  I  will  sit  up  a  while  longer.” 

Fred  went  into  the  writing  room  and  was  soon 
engaged  in  writing  letters.  He  wrote  to  his 
parents  in  New  York  and  to  his  sweetheart,  Eve¬ 
lyn  Olcott,  in  Fredonia.  Then  he  wrote  to  Terry 
Olcott,  his  chum,  who  was  in  St.  Louis,  and  who 
was  to  meet  him  in  Omaha  a  few  days  later. 
Fred  wrote  to  Terry: 

“Have  just  been  stalled  on  a  train  in  a  real  Da¬ 
kota  blizzard.  Am  at  present  in  Bowler  City  and 
cannot  say  Tghen  I  will  be  able  to  get  a  train  out 
of  here.  You  will  probably  get  this  letter  after 
I  have  reached  Omaha,  but  I  will  wait  there  for 
you  and  we  will  go  to  Chicago,  and  then  home. 
From  your  old  chum,  FRED.” 

When  Fred  finished  his  letters  he  walked  out 
into  the  office.  A  man  of  distinguished  appear¬ 
ance  stood  at  the  counter  and  he  was  holding  an 
angry  confab  with  the  hotel  clerk. 

“I  am  very  sorry,  Colonel  Martin,  but  valuables 
left  in  your  room  we  cannot  be  responsible  for. 
The  hallboy  you  speak  of  could  not  have  taken 
your  diamond  pin.  He  has  been  in  our  employ  a 
long  time  and  is  known  to  be  absolutely  honest.” 

Fred  was  interested  and  he  paused  a  moment  to 
listen.  The  man  called  Colonel  Martin  thumped 
on  the  counter  with  his  fist  and  snapped : 

“I  refuse  to  talk  with  you.  I  want  to  see  a  man 
with  brains.  I  want  the  proprietor.” 

Just  then  a  rather  stout  and  florid  man  stepped 
out  of  a  private  office  and  came  up  to  the  counter. 
The  clerk  fell  back,  for  he  was  the  hotel  proprie¬ 
tor. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Colonel  Martin?” 

“Matter  enough!”  growled  the  irate  guest.  “I 
have  Room  210  on  the^ihird  floor.  I  left  a  dia¬ 
mond  pin  valued  at  five  hundred  dollars  on  my 
dressing  case  while  I  went  to  dinner.  When  I  re¬ 
turned  it  was  gone.  I  saw  the  hallboy  coming 
from  the  direction  of  my  room  when  I  went  up 
from  dinner.” 

Proprietor  Breeze  touched  a  bell  and  called  out 
sharply : 

“Front!” 

Instantly  a  bellboy  responded. 

“Go  up  to  the  third  floor  and  send  Hallboy  Luke 
Jones  down  to  me,”  he  said.  “Be  lively  now!” 

The  bellboy  vanished.  The  hotel  proprietor 
now  asked  Martin  more  questions  regarding  the 
loss  of  the  diamond  pin. 

“Of  course  you  are  sure  you  left  it  on  your 
dresser?”  he  asked.  “You  know  it  is  quite  easy 
to  make  a  mistake?” 

“There  is  no  mistake  about  it,  Breeze.  I  tell 
you  that  hallboy  has  my  property.  I  shall  demand 
that  his  person  is  searched.” 

“Very  well,  sir.” 


But  just  then  the  bellboy  returned  and  with  him 
was  the  hallboy.  Fred  looked  at  him  with  interest 
and  at  once  his  sympathies  were  aroused.  The 
bey  had  an  honest,  clean-cut  face.  He  certainly 
did  not  look  to  be  a  rogue  and  his  whole  appear¬ 
ance  was  that  of  honesty  itself. 

The  bellboy  came  up  with  the  hallboy.  In¬ 
stantly  the  colonel  pointed  a  finger  at  him  angrily 
and  said: 

“You’re  the  thi,ef!  You  have  my  diamond  pin! 
Confess,  you  young  thief!  £dve  up  the  stolen 
property!” 

The  hallboy ’s  face  was  the  picture  of  surprise 
and  innocence.  He  looked  at  the  colonel  and  then 
at  his  employer.  Breeze  asked  quietly: 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  this  man’s  dia¬ 
mond  pin,  Jones?” 

“No,  sir!”  replied  the  hallboy  promptly.  “He 
is  in  Room  210,  is  he  not?” 

“He  is.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it,  Mr. 
Breeze.  I  have  not  been  in  his  room  to-day.” 

Breeze  turned  to  the  colonel. 

“Do  you  insist  that  this  boy  has  taken  your 
pin?” 

“I  do,”  said  Martin  angrily.  “He  is  a  little 
thief  and  liar.” 

“Be  careful,  colonel,”  said  Breeze.  “It  is  a 
pretty  serious  thing  to  make  an  accusation  of  that 
kind  unless  you  have  proof.” 

“I’ll  bet  he  has  it  about  his  person  now.  He 
shows  guilt.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  hotelkeeper.  “Come  into 
the  private  office.  We  need  a  witness  to  this  af¬ 
fair.  Pardon  me,  sir,”  he  said  to  Fred,  “are  you 
a  guest  in  this  hotel?” 

“I  am,  sir.” 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“Fred  Fearnot.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  would  you  do  me  the  honor  to 
step  into  my  private  office  and  be  a  witness  to  this 
affair?” 

“I  will  do  so,”  said  Fred. 

So  Fred  and  Colonel  Martin  and  the  hallboy, 
Luke  Jones,  went  into  Mr.  Breeze’s  private  office. 
The  hotel  proprietor  closed  the  door  and  said : 

“Now  we  will  try  and  settle  this  matter.  First, 
Colonel  Martin,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  know 
this  boy  well  and  I  believe  in  his  good  character. 
He  has  worked  for  me  four  years  to  support  a 
widowed  mother,  who  is  an  invalid.  You  must 
furnish  good  evidence  to  convince  me  that  he  has 
done  anything  wrong.” 

Then  Breeze  turned  to  the  hallboy. 

“Remove  your  clothes,”  he  said.  “We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  search  you,  Luke.” 

The  boy  obeyed  and  he  took  off  every  garment 
he  had  on.  They  were  thoroughly  searched,  but 
not  a  trace  of  the  diamond  pin  was  found.  Mr. 
Breeze  looked  triumphant  and  he  said: 

“Put  on  your  clothes,  my  boy.  Are  you  satis¬ 
fied,  Colonel  Martin?” 

“No,  I  am  not!”  snapped  the  colonel.  “It  does 
not  change  my  opinion  that  the  boy  is  a  thief!” 

“My  friend,”  said  Fred  quietly,  “that  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  strong  statement.  I  think  you  owe  the  boy  an 
apology.” 

“You’re  a  stranger  here,  sir,”  said  Martin 
caustically.  “You  do  not  know  the  reputation 
that  this  hotel  bears.” 

“It  appears  to  be  a  very  respectable'  hostelry,” 
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said  Fred.  “I  think  one  can  sometimes  be  greatly 
mistaken  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  valuables.  It  is 
hardly  safe  to  accuse  one  of  theft  unless  you  have 
pretty  good  and  strong  evidence.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  colonel  in  a  baffled  way.  ■ 
“This  is  not  the  last  you  will  hear  of  this.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  probe  the  matter.  I  shall,  of  course,  leave 
this  hotel  in  the  morning.” 

With  that  he  stalked  stiffly  out  of  the  office. 
Mr.  Breeze  turned  to  Fred  and  said: 

“I  thank  you,  sir,  very  much  for  your  kind¬ 
ness.” 

Fred  bowed  and  also  walked  out.  He  stood  in 
the  hotel  lobby  a  few  moments  and  then  he  saw 
Luke  Jones,  the  hallboy,  appear.  The  boy  hesi¬ 
tated  and  then  he  walked  up  to  Fred  and  said : 

“Mister,  isn’t  your  room  on  the  third  floor?” 

“It  is,”  answered  Fred. 

“Well,  I’m  a  hallboy  on  that  floor  and  if  there 
is  anything  you  would  like  I  will  be  glad  to  get  it 
for  you.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “I  shall  retire  soon 
and  if  I  want  you  I  will  call  you.” 

The  boy  darted  away  and  went  flying  up  the 
stairs.  Fred  turned  and  saw  Colonel  Martin 
standing  a  short  distance  aay.  His  face  was  dark 
and  scowling  and  he  walked  up  to  Fred  and  said : 

“My  friend,  is  your  room  on  the  third  floor?” 

“It  is,  sir,”  answered  Fred. 

“I  advise  you  to  take  care  of  your  valuables.  I 
see  you  are  a  stranger  here  and  you  probably 
don’t  know  the  story  of  this  hotel?” 

“Do  you  refer  to  the  mystery  of  the  hotel 
ghost?” 

“Oh,  you’ve  heard  it  then?” 

“I  have,”  said  Fred.  “To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
have  little  faith  in  anything  of  the  sort.  Things 
beyond  this  life,  or  of  the  supernatural,  are  not 
to  be  feared.” 

“All  right,  sir!  This  is  the  last  night  I  shall 
spend  in  this  hotel  and  I  advise  you  to  leave  be¬ 
fore  you  are  robbed  or  murdered.” 

With  that  Martin  walked  away.  Fred  lounged 
about  the  office  a  little  while  and  then  he  went  up 
to  his  room  and  turned  in.  He  little  dreamed 
what  exciting  events  the  night  was  to  hold. 


CHAPTER  III. — An  Exciting  Experience. 

Fred  went  to  sleep  as  soon  as  his  head  touched 
the  pillow.  He  was  deep  in  dreamland  when  sud¬ 
denly  he  was  awakened  by  a  loud  rapping  on  the 
door  of  his  room. 

“Fearnot!  Fearnot!”  called  a  voice.  “Wake 
up!  Something  has  happened!  Get  up!” 

Fred'  sprung  out  of  bed  and  in  a  few  moments 
he  was  dressed.  He  opened  the  door,  and  Tim 
Ryan  pushed  his  way  in.  He  was  as  pale  as  a 
ghost. 

“What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  Tim?” 

“I’ve  been  up  against  the  hotel  ghost!  Do  I 
look  as  if  I  was  joking?  Not  on  your  life,  Fear¬ 
not!  I  never  felt  anything  like  it  in  my  life.  I 
was  sound  asleep  when  an  awful  cold,  clammy 
hand  was  laid  right  on  my  face.  I  jumped  up 
and  lit  my  gas  and  searched  the  room,  but  there 
wasn’t  a  sign  of  a  being  in  it  besides  myself.” 

“You  saw  nor  felt  nothing  else?” 

“Nothing!  I’ll  bet  if  I  went  back  to  bed  I’d 


probably  have  the  same  experience  of  others,  the 
awful  luminous  skeleton  hanging  over  the  bed 
and  then  unconsciousness.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
tempt  fate,  so  I  thought  I  would  come  in  and 
sleep  with  you.” 

“You’re  welcome!  Come  right  in!” 

Ryan  entered  and  then  Fred  questioned  him  at 
greater  length.  He  saw  that  his  friend  was  sin¬ 
cere  and  that  there  ^as  no  doubt  that  he  had 
felt  the  strange  clammy  hand  on  his  face. 

“This  is  very  queer,  Ryan,”  he  said.  “Neither 
you  nor  I  believe  in  such  a  thing  as  ghosts.” 

“Certainly  not.” 

“I  propose  that  we  go  in  your  room  and  occupy 
your  bed.  Between  us  we  ought  to  be  able  to  lay 
this  ghost.” 

Ryan  was  delighted. 

“I’m  with  you,  Fearnot.  That  is  a  splendid 
plan.  I  hope  you  get  a  touch  of  that  clammy 
hand,  though,  for  I  would  like  you  to  feel  it.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  very  likely  will. 
I’ll  find  out,  though,  if  this  is  a  matter  of  your 
imagination  or  not.” 

“You’ll  find  that  it  isn’t.” 

They  now  opened  the  door  to  Ryan’s  room  and 
entered.  The  gas  was  burning  brightly  and  Fred 
looked  through  the  room  carefully,  but  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  discover  anything  that  would  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  explain  the  experience  of  his  friend. 
Ryan  was  partly  dressed  and  he  asked  Fred  if 
they  should  remove  the  rest  of  their  clothes,  and 
Fearnot  said  in  reply : 

“No,  for  we  might  want  to  get  up  hurriedly. 
We  will  lie  down  on  the  bed  with  such  clothes 
as  we  have  on.” 

They  did  this,  and  in  the  darkness  waited  for 
events.  They  were  not  long  in  coming,  for  sud¬ 
denly  Ryan  asked :  \ 

“Fearnot,  how  do  you  feel?” 

“All  right,  I  guess.” 

“I  don’t.” 

“What  is  the  matter?” 

“I  can’t  move.  I  seem  to  be  paralyzed.  How  is 
it  with  you?” 

Fred  made  an  effort  to  lift  his  arm,  and  to  his 
amazement  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  He  tried  to 
move  his  feet,  but  they  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
feeling  and  all  power  to  act. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  exclaimed.  “What  is  the 
matter,  Tim?” 

“You  may  search  me.  I  never  had  such  a  queer 
feeling  in  my  life.  I  have  no  strength  of  body, 
and  very  little  of  will.” 

They  were  both  helpless  and  it  seemed  to  be  due 
to  some  mysterious  unseen  power.  Then  Fred  be¬ 
came ‘conscious  of  a  strange,  and  subtle  perfume 
that  seemed  to  creep  into  his  nostrils.  With  that 
he  lost  all  power  of  muscle  or  will  and  lay  in  a 
sort  of  doze.  He  could  see  things  in  the  room, 
but  he  could  not  act  or  speak.  Suddenly  in  the 
darkness  a  curious  luminous  shape  seemed  to  ap¬ 
pear.  It  grew  clear  until  the  ghostly,  grinning  * 
skull  of  a  man  could  be  seen.  The  eyeless  sock¬ 
ets,  the  rows  of  grinning  teeth  and  the  hideous 
aspect  of  the  thing  was  all  very  plain  and  it  hov¬ 
ered  over  the  bed  for  a  while,  until  suddenly  con¬ 
sciousness  left  Fred  and  his  companion~and  they 
knew  no  more.  When  Fearnot  and  Ryan  came  to,  j 
which  was  almost  at  the  same  moment,  there  was  j 
sunshine  through  the  frosty  window  panes.  Fred  'j 
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groaned  and  sat  up  in  bed.  He  looked  around 
and  saw  that  Ryan  had  just  opened  his  eyes. 

“Fearnot!”  gasped  the  young  traveling  sales¬ 
man.  “What  do  you  make  of  it  now?  What  have 
we  been  through ?” 

Fred  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  but  he  got 
up  out  of  bed  and  looked  around  him.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  room  apparently  that  could 
explain  the  strange  phenomena  of  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  Ryan  got  up  out  of  bed  also.  They  ex¬ 
changed  glances. 

“It  couldn’t  have  been  a  dream,  but  there  is 
some  kind  of  a  trick  about  it,  Ryan.  We  have 
been  fooled  all  right.” 

“Of  course  we  have!”  blurted  out  the  sales¬ 
man.  “Any  fool  could  guess  that.  But  can  you 
guess  what  the  trick  is?” 

“Well,  I  suspect  that  we  were  drugged.  Just 
before  we  became  helpless  I  detected  a  pungent 
odor  in  the  room.  It  filled  my  nostrils  and  I  was 
helpless  after  that.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Fearnot,  but  where  did  that 
odor  come  from?” 


Fred  held  up  his  hands.  Then  they  made  a 
careful  and  minute  search  of  the  room.  Not  a 
clue  could  be  found.  Not  an  explanation  of  the 
mystery.  Beyond  a  slight  feeling  of  lassitude 
Fred  and  Ryan  did  not  seem  to  be  any  the  worse 
for  their  experience.  They  dressed  themselves 
leisurely  and  then  they  examined  their  pockets. 
They  had  been  emptied.  Neither  had  a  penny 
left  of  what  they  had  possessed  the  night  before. 
Fred  whistled  softly.  ,  _  , 

“That’s  pretty  good,”  he  said.  “I  never  heard 
that  they  used  our  money  in  spirit  land.  Can  you 
explain  that,  Friend  Ryan?” 

“I  cannot,”  declared  Ryan.  “The  whole  thing 
is  beyond  me.  I  think  we  had  better  call  up  the 
hotel  manager  and  tell  him  that  we  have  been 
drugged  and  robbed.” 


“That  is  not  a  bad  idea.” 

With  that  Fred  touched  the  bell,  and  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  later  the  door  opened  and  the  hallboy,  Luke 


Jones,  stood  before  him. 

“Boy,”  said  Fred,  “is  Mr.  Breeze  likely  to  be 
in  his  "office  at  this  hour  in  the  morning?” 

“I  think  he  is,  sir.” 

“Well,  I  wish  you  would  ask  him  to  come  up 
here  bn  very  important  business.  Tell  him  to  be 
sure  and  come.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  and  he  departed- 

The  hallboy  was  not  long  in  returning  with  Mr. 
Breeze,  who  came  in  and  closed  the  door.  Fred 
then  gave  the  story  of  their  experiences.  The 
landlord  seemed  skeptical,  though  he  listened  re¬ 
spectfully,  and  finally  he  said: 

“You  are  not  the  first  to  tell  stories  of  this 
kind,  I  admit,  in  connection  with  this  room  and, 
in  fact,  other  rooms  on  this  floor.  I  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  it,  and  I  promise  you  that  a  complete 
investigation  shall  be  made.  I  cannot  afford  to 
let  the  matter  go,  as  the  comfort  of  my  guests  is 
a  very  important  matter.” 

With  that  Breeze  called  in  the  hallboy  and 
asked : 

“Jones,  were  you  on  duty  here  last  night?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  boy. 

“Did  you  observe  anything  unusual,  or  did  you 
see  any  suspicious  person  on  this  floor?” 

“I  did  not,  sir.” 


“Very  well,”  said  the  landlord.  “Mr.  Ryan,  I 
will  give  you  another  room  for  to-night.” 

“No!”  insisted  Ryan.  “I  prefer  to  keep  this 
room.” 

“You  astonish  me.  After  your  unpleasant  ex¬ 
perience  here  I  should  think  you  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  change?” 

“That  is  not  the  point,  Mr.  Breeze.  I  want  to 
keep  this  room,  so  that  Fearnot  and  I  can,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  solve  this  mystery.” 

Breeze  was  surprised. 

“Are  you  so  much  interested  as  that?” 

“We  are.” 

“Very  well,”  assented  the  landlord.  “I  shall  be 
glad  if  the  mystery  is  ever  solved,  for  it  has  done 
a  great  damage  to  my  business.” 

Fred  now  went  into  his  own  room  and  found 
that  nothing  had  been  disturbed.  He  joined  Ryan 
later,  after  washing  and  dressing,  and  the  sales¬ 
man  asked: 

“Well,  Fearnot,  what  shall  we  do  now?  I  don’t 
believe  the  ghost  walks  in  the  daytime.” 

“No.  We’ll  have  to  wait  for  evening.  In  the 
meantime  let  us  go  down  and  get  some  break¬ 
fast.” 

They  went  downstairs  and  when  they  reached 
the  door  of  the  breakfast  room  they  saw  that 
a  commotion  was  taking  place.  A  powerful, 
broad-shouldered  man  stood  in  the  doorway,  ar¬ 
guing  with  the  head  waiter. 

“I  tell  you,  I  want  a  seat  at  a  table  by  myself,” 
declared  the  man.  “I  am  a  gentleman  and  I  am 
not  used  to  eating  at  a  general  table.” 

“I  am  sorry,  sir,”  said  the  waiter,  “but  the  ho¬ 
tel  is  crowded,  and  we  cannot  give  you  a  private 
table.” 

“I  tell  you  I  will  have  it  or  I  will  leave  this 
hotel.” 

“I  will  send  for  Mr.  Breeze,  sir.” 

“Good  gracious!”  gasped  Ryan,  “it  is  Jackson!” 

It  was  a  man  who  had  caused  considerable 
trouble  on  the  stalled  train  by  his  avaricious 
mannerisms.  Fred  and  Ryan  now  went  along  to 
the  breakfast  room  door.  It  was  wholly  blocked 
by  the  ruffian,  Jackson,  and  he  gave  a  start  when 
he  beheld  Fred  and  Ryan. 

“Hello,  Jackson!”  said  Fred  coolly.  “Got 
through  all  safe,  did  you?” 

Jackson  stared  and  said: 

“I  thought  you  was  lost  in  the  blizzard?” 

“Take  another  think.  We  got  through  last 
night.  Kindly  let  us  pass  through  that  door.” 

Jackson  sullenly  stepped  aside  and  Fred  and 
Ryan  went  into  the  breakfast  room.  All  the 
snowbound  passengers  were  there  and  they  greet¬ 
ed  them  warmly.  Just  then  Landlord  Breeze 
came  up  and  had  an  altercation  with  Jackson, 
which  finally  resulted  in  a  small  table  being 
spread  for  him  in  a  corner  of  the  dining  room. 
Jackson  grew  white  in  the  face  with  fury,  but 
he  kept  silence,  and  after  finishing  his  meal 
stalked  out  of  the  room.  A  few  moments  later 
he  was  heard  in  an  altercation  with  the  room 
clerk. 

“By  jingo!”  exclaimed  Ryan.  “We  ought  to  put 
the  room  clerk  up  to  it,  to  let  him  have  our  room 
and  take  a  turn  with  the  ghost,  Fearnot.” 

“It  would  be  a  good  idea.” 

They  did  learn  that  Jackson  had  a  room  on  the 
haunted  floor,  and  Ryan  laughed  and  declared 
that  he  would  gladly  give  a  month’s  salary  if  it 
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could  be  one  of  the  rooms  that  was  visited  by  the 
hotel  ghost.  The  story  of  the  hotel  mystery  had 
spread  and  now  all  snowbound  passengers  knew 
it,  and  it  had  created  great  excitement. 


CHAPTER  IV. — Fred  Gets  Better  Acquainted 
With  the  Hallboy. 

The  train  could  not  leave  for  the  East  for  at 
least  two  days,  as  the  lines  were  so  heavily 
blocked  with  snow  that  the  railroad  officials  de¬ 
clared  that  they  could  not  put  them  through. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  the  snowbound 
travelers  to  make  themselves  comfortable  at  the 
hotel,  and  this  they  proceeded  to  do.  Jackson 
was  among  those  who  sneered  at  the  possibility  of 
there  being  such  a  thing  as  a  ghost  in  the  hotel. 

“If  he  comes  into  my  room  he  will  get  all  the 
fun  he  wants,”  he  declared.  “I’d  like  no  better 
business  than  the  laying  of  ghosts.” 

Fred  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  hallboy, 
Luke  Jones.  He  had  met  him  in  the  hotel  corri¬ 
dor  several  times  and  had  talked  with  him  in  a 
friendly  way.  He  found  that  the  boy  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  bright  and  smart. 

“Mister,”  said  the  hallboy,  “I  like  my  job,  and 
I  can  do  very  well  here.  But  the  boy  on  the  floor 
below,  whose  name  is  Bob  Reynolds,  is  jealous 
of  me,  and  I  am  likely  to  have  some  trouble  with 
him.  He  swears  that  if  he  catches  me  on  his  floor 
he  will  thrash  me.” 

“I  see,”  said  Fred.  “Well,  don’t  have  any  trou¬ 
ble  if  you  can  help  it,  but  if  it  comes,  stand  up 
for  your  rights.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  He  sent  me  a  challenge  to 
meet  him  in  the  attic  and  settle  it  with  him. 
What  would  you  do?” 

When  Fred  heard  this  he  said: 

“It  is  not  altogether  a  bad  idea,  Luke.  There 
is  bad  blood  between  you  and  it  is  sometimes  the 
best  way  to  have  it  out.  How  heavy  are  the 
gloves  you  use?” 

“About  six  ounces,  I  believe.” 

“Oh,  well,  they  are  not  bad!  I  think  you  could 
have  a  boxing  match  for  points,  according  to  rule, 
and  the  winner  will  have  the  honor.” 

“I’ll  do  it  if  he  will  agree  to  let  me  have  you 
as  a  second.” 

“Ask  him,”  said  Fred.  “I  will  gladly  help 
you.” 

A  few  hours  later  the  hallboy  came  to  Fred 
and  said: 

“He  is  willing  and  we  are  going  to  have  the 
match  at  four  o’clock.  Will  you  help  me?” 

“I  certainly  will,”  said  Fred.  “I  suppose  he 
has  his  second?” 

“Oh,  yes!” 

At  four  o’clock  Fred  told  Ryan  about  the  affair 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  go  up  and  see 
it. 

“Of  course  I’ll  be  delighted  to  go.  I  hope  your 
protege  wins.” 

Fred  and  Ryan  went  up  to  the  hotel  attic, 
Jones  and  several  of  the  attaches  of  the  hotel 
were  present.  The  hallboy  had  assured  Fred  that 
any  athletic  affair  held  in  the  gymnasium  had  the 
sanction  of  the  hotel  management. 

“This  is  a  friendly  match,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  he 
said.  “Of  course  we  would  not  think  it  necessary 


to  tell  Mr.  Breeze  that  it  is  really  to  settle  a  per¬ 
sonal  grudge.” 

“Nor  is  it  necessary,  Luke.  Let  me  see  your 
gloves?” 

Fred  put  them  on  and  boxed  a  few  moments 
with  the  hallboy.  He  found  that  he  was  quite 
shifty,  though  after  the  round  the  hallboy’s  eyes 
stuck  out. 

“My,  but  you  can  box  like  a  professional,  Mr. 
Fearnot!  I  would  never  dare  to  tackle  you.” 

“Oh,  well,”  laughed  Fred,  “boxing  and  fighting 
are  two  different  things !  A  man  who  can  stand 
punishment  and  at  the  same  time  hit  a  hard  blow 
can  beat  the  best  boxer  in  the  world.  A  clever 
boxer  never  hits  hard.” 

“Then  I’ve  got  a  chance,  for  Reynolds  is  a 
great  boxer.” 

“Is  that  so?  Get  in  close  to  him  then  and  hit 
him  hard.  You’ll  take  all  the  boxing  out  of  him 
if  you  do.” 

The  hallboy  was  confident.  In  a  few  moments 
the  other  hallboy  and  his  colleagues  appeared. 
He  was  a  husky  youth,  as  Fred  saw,  and  likely 
to  give  Jones  a  hard  tussle.  But  the  two  boys 
stripped  to  the  waist  and  made  ready  for  the 
encounter.  They  at  once  began  to  dance  around 
and  feel  their  way  and  finally  Reynolds  made  a 
lead  and  the  other  hallboy  countered  on  his  jaw. 
It  seemed  to  make  him  mad  and  he  sailed  in  sav¬ 
agely.  He  simply  hammered  Jones  all  around 
the  ring  for  a  few  moments,  but  though  he  hit 
him  often  his  blows  did  not  seem  to  hurt.  Each 
time  Jones  came  up  grinning  and  he  cast  a 
glance  toward  Fred  to  see  if  he  had  his  approval. 
In  fact  Reynolds  was  tiring  with  his  vigorous 
efforts  to  hit  his  opponent  a  knockout  blow,  while 
Jones  had  saved  himself  and  had  plenty  of 
strength.  Suddenly  Jones  turned  and  cut  loose. 
He  flew  at  his  antagonist  like  a  panther,  landing 
on  his  neck  and  his  solar  plexus  and  had  him 
going  when  the  round  ended. 

“Splendid!”  called  out  Ryan.  “You  can  lick 
him,  little  fellow!” 

“Lipk  nothing!”  growled  Reynolds,  who  was 
stanching  blood  from  his  nostrils.  “I’ll  get  him 
next  time!” 

In  the  next  round,  though,  Jones  stood  up  and 
gave  blow  for  blow  until  he  knocked  Reynolds 
down.  The  referee  counted  five  and  the  other 
hallboy  got  on  his  feet  and  the  fight  went  on.  It 
was  lively  then  to  the  end  of  the  round,  but  it 
was  seen  that  Jones  was  getting  stronger  and 
Reynolds  was  getting  weaker.  The  spectators 
were  excited,  and  now  Jones's  friends  called  on 
him  to  knock  his  man  out.  He  went  in  to  do  it, 
too.  He  slammed  and  banged  him  around  the 
ring  until  Reynolds  sank  down  exhausted  and, 
putting  up  his  hands,  said: 

“I’ve  had  enough!  I’m  all  done!” 

Jones  was  easily  the  winner  and  he  stepped 
back,  flushed  with  triumph,  and  said : 

“I  knew  I  could  lick  him.  I  hope  he  is  satisfied 
now.” 

“I  am  satisfied,  Jones,”  said  Reynolds,  as  he 
ulled  off  his  gloves.  “You  are  too  much  for  me. 

don’t  like  to  fight,  anyway.” 

The  two  hallboys  shook  hands  and  then  all  pre¬ 
pared  to  leave.  First,  though,  Jones  showed  Fred 
and  Ryan  the  appointments  of  the  gymnasium, 
which  were  certainly  very  good  for  a  place  of  that 
kind.  Fred  and  Ryan  went  downstairs  now,  for 
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the  excitement  was  all  over.  When  they  reached 
the  hotel  office  they  were  just  in  time  to  witness 
quite  an  exciting  affair  there.  The  man  Jackson 
seemed  utterly  unable  to  keep  out  of  trouble. 
He  had  taken  a  chair  and  seated  himself  in  one 
of  the  busiest  parts  of  the  hotel  office  to  read^  It 
happened  that  there  was  another  chair  near  him, 
which  at  the  moment  held  no  occupant,  and  Jack- 
son  very  coolly  made  use  of  it  to  put  his  feet  on. 
Thus  comfortably  perched  he  was  reading  when 
Colonel  Martin,  the  man  who  had  accused  the 
hallboy,  Jones,  of  being  a  thief  without  the  slight¬ 
est  bit  of  evidence  to  prove  it,  came  along  and, 
looking  for  a  chair,  went  coolly  up  and  pulled 
away  the  chair  in  which  the  irascible  Jackson  was 
resting  his  feet. 

Of  course  Jackson  lost  his  balance  and  went 
sprawling  on  the  floor.  It  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  in  the  office,  and  a  scene  of  real  excitement 
ensued.  Just  at  that  moment  Fred  and  Ryan 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

“Hello !”  exclaimed  the  traveling  salesman. 
“Now  there  is  sure  to  be  trouble.  Those  two  fire- 
eaters  will  have  it  out.” 

“Good!”  laughed  Fred.  “I  certainly  hope  they 
will,  for  they  are  both  cranks.” 

Martin  didn’t  seem  to  heed  the  fact  that  his 
taking  possession  of  the  chair  had  upset  Jackson, 
nor  did  he  make  the  slightest  apology,  but  he  sat 
down  very  coolly  and  began  to  look  at  his  news¬ 
paper.  Jackson  sprang  up  and  glared  at  the  pre¬ 
sumptuous  Martin  with  the  wildest  of  fury. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  Jackson,  with  a 
roar  like  that  of  an  angry  lion.  “Do  you  know 
what  you  have  done?  Do  you  know  who  I  am?” 

Colonel  Martin  never  in  the  slightest  heeded 
Jackson’s  words,  nor  did  he  look  up  from  his  pa¬ 
per.  He  kept  on  reading  coolly,  and  that  infuri¬ 
ated  Jackson  beyond  description.  He  trembled 
all  over  and  suddenly  stepped  forward  and  de¬ 
liberately  kicked  the  chair  from  under  Martin. 
The  doughty  colonel  went  over  on  his  back  on  the 
tiled  floor.  He  got  up  very  quietly  and,  crumpling 
up  his  newspaper,  flung  it  away.  Then  he  looked 
at  Jackson  a  moment  in  a  piercing  way. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  he  asked  in  a 
crunching  voice. 

“Couldn’t  you  find  any  other  chair?” 

“All  other  chairs  seemed  occupied.  You  have 
a  right  to  occupy  one  chair,  but  that  your  feet 
should  occupy  another  and  keep  me  standing  did 
not  seem  decent.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  ask  me  to  let  you  have  the 
chair?” 

“The  occasion  did  not  require  it.  When  a  man 
makes  a  beast  of  himself  he  is  entitled  to  no 
courtesy  whatever.” 

“Isn’t  he?”  hissed  Jackson.  “I’ll  teach  you  to 
treat  me  with  courtesy  hereafter,  anyway!” 

With  that  Jackson  made  a  lunge  at  the  colonel, 
swinging  both  arms  in  an  unscientific  manner. 
But  the  colonel  seemed  to  understand  self-de¬ 
fense  very  well,  for  he  suddenly  blocked  Jack¬ 
son’s  swinging  and,  getting  an  opening,  he  shot 
over  his  right  fist,  catching  the  pugnacious  Jack- 
son  flush  on  the  point  of  the  jaw.  He  went  clear 
over  a  chair  and  landed  on  his  back.  By  this 
time  more  than  a  score  of  men  had  rushed  up  and 
surrounded  the  two  combatants.  Breeze  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  attaches  of  the  hotel  rushed  out  to 
intervene,  but  they  might  as  well  have  spared 


themselves  the  effort,  for  they  were  unable  tc,  get 
anywhere  near  the  two  foes.  Jackson  was  on  his 
feet  instantly  and  rushed  at  Martin  like  a,  bull. 
This  time  he  managed  to  land  on  the  colonel  and 
send  him  to  the  floor.  He  then  began  to  kick  and 
actually  jumped  on  him.  But  Fred  now  dashed 
through  the  crowd  and  caught  Jackson  by  the 
shoulders  just  as  he  was  about  to  deal  the  colonel 
an  awful  kick  in  the  ribs. 

“Stop,  you  ruffian!”  exclaimed  Fearnot.  “That 
is  not  fair  play!” 

He  exerted  his  great  strength  and  whirled 
Jackson  around,  and  as  he  did  so  the  maddened 
ruffian  made  a  swing  at  him.  Fred,  however, 
tripped  him  and  sent  him  to  the  floor,  flat  on  his 
face.  Several  people  had  helped  Martin  to  his 
feet,  and  as  he  was  badly  used  up  they  began  to 
carry  him  away.  Jackson  jumped  up,  mad  as  a 
hornet,  and  with  a  fierce  exclamation  rushed  at 
Fred. 

“What  right  have  you  to  interfere?  I’ll  kill 
you  for  that!” 

But  Fred  simply  blocked  the  ruffian’s  blows 
and  then,  quick  as  lightning,  gave  him  a  smash 
that  closed  his  right  optic  and  sent  him  flying 
into  the  crowd.  That  ended  it,  for  when  Jackson 
recovered  he  clapped  his  hand  over  his  damaged 
eye  and  gasped: 

“Oh,  mercy!  My  eye  is  spoiled!  I  am  blind!” 

“The  fellow  got  what  he  deserved,”  said  one 
man.  “He  ought  to  have  his  shirt  drawn  and 
receive  a  score  of  lashes  on  his  bare  back.” 

Colonel  Martin  had  been  taken  to  his  room,  and 
now  Jackson  himself  disappeared.  Fred  rejoined 
Ryan  and  they  were  extricating  themselves  from 
the  crowd  wffien  Fred  felt  a  touch  on  his '  arm 
and,  turning,  he  saw  the  hallboy. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  Jones,  “you  are  a  dandy! 
You  did  give  it  to  him  hard,  and  I  am  glad.” 

“Well*  he  deserved  it,”  said  Fred.  “It  is  brutal 
to  strike  a  foe  when  he  is  down.” 

“Of  course  it  is,  sir.” 

The  hallboy  then  darted  away.  As  the  excite¬ 
ment  was  now  all  over,. Ryan  said: 

“Fearnot,  I  heard  a  few  moments  ago  that  vre 
would  not  be  able  to  get  away  from  here  for  two 
days  yet.  The  railroads  are  badly  blocked  east 
of  here.” 

“That  is  hard  luck,”  said  Fred. 

“Well,  it  disarranges  my  plans  some,  too.  I 
think,  though,  that  Olcott  will  wait  for  me  in 
Omaha.  I  shall  expect  to  meet  him  there.” 

Ryan  then  suggested  that  they  go  out  and  take 
a  look  around  the  town.  Fred  was  agreeable,  so 
they  strolled  out  upon  the  street.  The  snow  was 
very  deep,  and  there  were  but  few  teams  out,  for 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  travel.  In  the  back 
streets  people  were  using  snowshoes,  and  that  led 
Fred  to  say: 

“The  conditions  could  not  be  better  for  snow- 
shoeing.  I  wonder  if  we  couldn’t  get  a  couple  of 
pair  somewhere?” 

“Never  was  on  ’em,”  said  Ryan.  “Is  it  diffi¬ 
cult?” 

“Not  so  very.  I  will  teach  you.” 

It- happened  that  they  were  near  a  store  where 
snow-shoes  were  sold,  and  in  a  few  moments  they 
had  procured  a  couple  of  pair.  Fred  put  on  his 
and  instructed  Ryan  how  to  put  on  his.  Then 
they  started  out.  Then  they  made  their  wray 
through  a  back  street  until  they  had  reached  the 
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town  limits  and  were  out  in  the  country.  The 
sight  they  beheld  was  a  wond'erful  one,  for  the 
snow  was  deep  and  covered  up  all  ordinary  ob¬ 
jects.  In  fact,  small  dwellings,  quite  a  number  of 
which  were  scattered  about  on  the  prairie,  had 
snow  up  to  the  eaves,  and  the  occupants  of  these 
houses  were  actually  imprisoned  or  snowbound. 
Of  course  some  of  them  had  dug  a  way  out  of 
their  cabins  and  had  used  snowshoes  to  get  out 
and  about.  One  of  these  men  was  seen  coming 
across  the  snow  and  at  sight  of  Fred  and  Ryan 
he  came  toward  them  excitedly.  His  face  was 
ghastly  white  and  his  eyes  staring,  and  he  called 
out : 

“Strangers,  give  me  help!  I  must  save  my 
wife,  who  is  dying!  She  is  very  ill!  I  need  a 
doctor !”• 

In  an  instant  Fred  and  Ryan  reached  the  man’s 
side.  He  was  pale  and  trembling  and  hardly  able 
to  stand. 

“Where  do  you  live?”  asked  Fred. 

“That  is  my  house  over  there.  Oh,  if  you  can 
help  me  I  will  never  forget  you!” 

The  man  then  gave  his  name  as  Oleson  and 
said  that  his  wife  had  fallen  and  broken  her  arm. 
As  he  knew  nothing  about  setting  it  she  had  suf¬ 
fered  all  night,  and  was  almost  dead  from  ex¬ 
haustion  and  pain. 

“We  will  fix  that  ail  right,”  said  Fred  prompt¬ 
ly.  “I  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  bone-setting. 
Take  me  to  her.” 

Oleson  eagerly  led  the  way  to  his  house,  which 
was  an  humble  cabin,  at  the  present  moment  half 
buried  in  the  snow.  A  descent  had  been  dug  to 
the  front  door,  and  in  a  few  moments  Fred  and 
Ryan  entered.  The  rooms  were  so  dark,  from  the 
fact  that  the  windows  were  blocked  by  snow,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  burn  oil  lamps.  The  farmer’s 
wife  was  reclining  on  a  bed  and  was  groaning  with 
pain.  Fred  at  once  examined  the  poor  woman’s 
arm  and  he  found  that  it  was  dislocated  at  the 
shoulder.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  swelling, 
and  Fred  saw  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  set  the  member.  But  he  got  Ryan  and 
Oleson  to  help  him  and,  exerting  his.  great 
strength,  lie  slowly  forced  the  bone  back  into  its 
socket.  The  pain  was  so  great  the  poor  woman 
fainted.  After  the  bone-setting  was  done  she  was 
resuscitated  and  her  relief  was  so  great  that  she 
began  to  call  down  blessings  upon  Fred,  and  he 
said : 

“My  poor  woman,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  been 
able  to  assist  you.  Certainly  you  were  suffering 
much  pain  and  you  might  have  died  from  ex¬ 
haustion.”  . 

Oleson  grabbed  Fred’s  hand  and  thanked  him 
warmly.  He  asked  him  if  he  was  a  resident  of 
Bowler  City,  but  Fred  answered: 

“I  am  not.  We  are  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Ray¬ 
mond  until  the  railroads  are  cleared  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  go  on  our  way  east.” 

With  that,  Oleson  asked  eagerly: 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  a  young  man 
named  Luke  Jones  who  works  there?  I  believe 
he  is  a  hallboy.” 

“Why,  yes!”  exclaimed  Fred  in  surprise.  “What 
about  him?” 

Oleson’s  face  darkened. 

“He  is  the  worst  young  villain  on  the  earth! 
He  will  die  on  the  gallows  yet!” 


“How  do  you  know  that?  We  have  found  that 
he  was  a  very  honorable  and  upright  youth.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  know  him,”  said  Oleson,  spite¬ 
fully.  “If  he  was  any  kind  of  a  man  he  would 
not  let  his  poor  old  mother  die  of  poverty  and 
starvation.  She  has  been  living  on  the  bounty 
of  the  neighbors  for  a  week  now.  Her  house  is 
all  snowed  in  and  she  has  no  one  to  help  her.” 

Fred  was  dumfounded. 

“Where  does  she  live?” 

“About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  here.” 

Fred  looked  at  Ryan,  for  both  remembered 
what  the  hallboy  had  told  them  about  support¬ 
ing  his  invalid  mother. 

“See  here,  my  friend,”  said  Fred.  “We  have 
heard  very  good  reports  of  that  boy  and  that  he 
has  always  supported  his  invalid  mother  and  is 
devoting  his  earnings  to  that  now.” 

“Did  he  tell  you  that?”  asked  the  Swedish 
farmer. 

“He  certainly  did.” 

“Well,  he’s  the  worst  liar  on  earth,  for  he  has 
never  contributed  a  cent  to  her  support.  Far 
from  that,  he  has  deliberately  robbed  her  of 
nearly  all  the  small  amount  of  money  that  she 
had  left  to  her.  He  gambles  his  money  away, 
and  he  is  the  worst  villain  in  these  parts.” 

Fred  was  never  more  surprised  in  his  life,  and 
he  looked  at  Ryan  in  amazement. 

“Here  is  a  revelation,  Ryan,”  he  said.  “Can 
you  believe  it?” 

“No,  I  can’t!” 

“All  right,”  said  Oleson,  “you  needn’t  take  my 
word  for  it.  Go  over  and  see  the  boy’s  mother 
and  she  will  tell  you  the  same  thing.” 

“Will  you  show  us  the  way?” 

“Certainly  I  will.” 

Fred  spoke  a  few  reassuring  words  to  the 
farmer’s  wife  regarding  her  broken  arm  and 
then  he  and  Ryan  followed  Oleson  out  of  doors. 
On  their  snowshoes  they  left  the  farmer’s  house 
and  soon  were  well  out  on  the  snow.  Oleson 
then  pointed  to  the  roof  of  a  small  cabin  that 
was  just  visible  above  the  snow. 

“That  is  where  Mrs.  Jones  lives,”  he  said. 
“I’ll  have  to  go  back  now  and  take  care  of  my 
wife.”  ' 


CHAPTER  V.— The  Poor  Widow’s  Home. 

Fred  thanked  Oleson,  and  he  and  Ryan  set  out 
for  the  widow’s  home.  They  now  drew  near 
the  widow’s  home.  Everything  was  very  quiet 
about  the  place.  No  smoke  came  from  the  chim¬ 
ney  and  no  one  had  yet  dug  the  snow  away 
from  the  door. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Ryan,  “there  is  no 
sign  of  life  about  here,  Fearnot.  She  may  be 
dead.” 

The  same  thought  had  come,  to  Fred.  He  kicked 
away  the  snow,  which  partly  covered  one  of 
the  windows,  but  the  panes  were  so  frosty  on 
the  window  panes  that  he  could  see  nothing 
within.  Fred  then  tapped  on  the  window  panes 
and  called  loudly.  In  a  few  moments  he  heard 
an  answer  in  a  woman’s  faint  voice: 

“Who  is  there?” 

“Friends!”  answered  Fred.  “Are  you  Mrs. 
Jones?” 

“I  am,  sir.  Who  are  you?” 
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“My  name  is  Fred  Fearnot.” 

“I  do  not  know  you.” 

“Your  son  does,  madam.  We  have  just  come 
from  the  hotel.” 

“Did  my  son  send  you?” 

“No.  We  came  of  our  own  free  will.  We 
have  been  told  by  one  of  your  neighbors,  Mr. 
Oleson,  that  you  are  in  trouble  and  v/e  will  be 
glad  to  help  you.” 

Fred  and  Ryan  both  heard  the  sounds  of  weep¬ 
ing  and  the  woman’s  voice  came  to  them  again: 

“My  son  is  not  kind  to  his  mother.  I  almost 
feel  as.  if  I  had  no  son.  He  has  never  done 
anything  for  me  and  has  robbed  me  of  almost 
all  the  money  I  have.  I  do  not  care  to  see  his 
face  again.” 

Fred  now  called  to  the  snowbound  woman  and 
said: 

“Madam,  you  need  help  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  give  it  to  you.  If  you  will  have  patience  we 
will  soon  reach  you  and  give  you  aid.” 

After  a  long  time  ^hey  finally  succeeded  in 
clearing  the  snow  away  and  making  a  clear  space 
about  the  door.  Then  the  widow  slid  back  the 
bolts  and  Fred  and  Ryan  pushed  the  door  in  and 
stood  on  the  threshold.  They  gasped  with  amaze¬ 
ment  and  horror  when  they  looked  at  the  poor 
woman,  for  she  was  certainly  a  pitiful  sight. 
She  was  very  thin  and  attenuated  and  her  face 
was  white  as  chalk.  She  looked  ill,  in  fact,  as 
if  she  had  been  starved.  Fred  suspected  that 
this  was  the  real  fact  and  he  asked  her  if  she 
was  well  provided  with  food.  The  poor  woman’s 
lips  quivered  and  she  said: 

“There  is  nothing  left  in  the  house  to  eat.” 

“Madam,  your  son  informed  me  that  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  your  support  entirely.” 

“I  have  no  son,”  she  said  in  a  low,  sad  tone. 
“He  is  no  longer  a  son  of  mine.” 

But  Fred  and  Ryan  now  closed  the  door  and 
entered  the  house.  'They  found  that  there  was 
only  a  smoldering  fire  in  a  grate  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  As  the  widow  had  said,  there  w’as  not 
a  thing  to  eat  in  the  house.  There  was  no  coal 
and  only  an  armful  of  firewood  left.  Fred  was 
perplexed  for  a  time.  He  asked  the  widow  if 
there  was  no  neighbor  or  friend  upon  whom  she 
could  call  and  her  eyes  flashed  with  a  proud  light, 
and  she  answered: 

“I  would  not  do  that.  They  have  all  they  can 
do  to  provide  for  themselves.  I  would  rather 
stay  here  and  wait  for  the  end.” 

But  Fred  spoke  kind  and  reassuring  words  to 
the  weeping  woman.  He  and  Ryan  had  resolved 
that  she  must  not  be  left  there  and  that  they 
must  take  her  away  immediately.  They  now 
made  a  search  of  the  house  and  in  the  shed  they 
found  a  toboggan. 

“Just  the  thing!”  said  Fred.  “We  will  take 
her  back  to  town  with  us  to  the  hotel.  She 
shall  not  be  left  here  to  starve.” 

“That  is  right,  Fearnot.” 

So  they  brought  out  the  tobaggan  and  placed 
the  poorwoman  on  it.  She  was  wrapped  up 
securely  in  blankets.  She  was  too  weak  to  make 
protest,  though  she  did  ask  where  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  take  her.  Fred  made  an  evasive  answer, 
then  he  and  Ryan  set  out  for  the  town  on  their 
snowshoes,  drawing  the  tobaggan  after  them. 
Fred  and  Ryan  soon  reached  Bowler  City  and 
ns  they  drew  the  invalid  woman  on  the  sled 


through  the,  streets  they  attracted  much  attention. 
But  they  did  not  mind  this  and  soon  reached 
the  hotel.  Fred  then  lifted  the  poor  woman  in 
his  arms  and  carried  her  into  the  hotel.  There 
was  a  large  number  of  men  in  the  office  and 
they  all  stared  at  Fred  wonderingly,  and  one  man 
asked  what  on  earth  he  was  doing  and  who  the 
woman  was. 

“I  haven’t  time  for  explanations  just  now,” 
answered  Fred.  “We  found  her  without  food 
and  fuel,  all  alone  in  a  cabin  out  here  on  the 
prairie.  We  could  not  leave  her  alone  to  die, 
so  we  have  brought  her  to  the  hotel.” 

Ryan  had  placed  the  invalid  woman’s  name 
on  the  register,  and  a  room  was  assigned  her  on 
the  next  Moor.  She  was  placed  in  a  wheel-chair 
and  taken  thither  by  a  couple  of  the  bellboys. 
Fred  observed  that  Hallboy  Jones  was  nowhere 
about  and  had  not  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
his  mother  was  in  the  hotel.  Fred  had  soma 
good  food  sent  to  the  sick  woman’s  room,  and 
he  sent  for  a  doctor  and  explained  to  the  hotel 
people  that  he  wanted  the  sick  woman  to  have  the 
best  of  care.  The  widow  had  been  made  very 
comfortable  and  she  was  apparently  happy  and 
thankful  to  Fred.  All  this  had  taken  only  an 
hour  or  two,  and  in  that  time  neither  Fred  nor 
Ryan  had  been  up  tlo  their  rooms.  Now  they 
went  up  to  the  third  floor  and,  as  they  were 
passing  through  the  corridor,  Fred  saw  Jones. 
He  instantly  called  to  the  hallboy,  saying: 

“Come  into  my  room,  Jones!  I  want  to  see 
you  a  few  moments !  ” 

“Ail  right,  sir,”  said  the  hallboy. 

He  went  into  the  rom  and  Fred  closed  the 
door.  But  Fred  now  turned  to  the  hallboy 
and  asked : 

“Have  you  seen  any  further  signs  of  the  ghost, 
Luke?” 

“No,  sir,”  laughed  the  hallboy.  “I  guess  the  . 
ghost  don’t  care  for  me,  as  he  has  never  bothered 
me.” 

“You  must  be  a  pretty  good  boy,  Luke.  Didn’t 
you  tell  me  that  you  had  a  mother?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir.  She  is  an  invalid.” 

“Do  you  take  care  of  her?” 

“I  do,,  sir,  and  I  give  heiL  all  the  money  I 
make.  I  am  very  fond  of  fny  dead  mother.” 

Fred  and  Ryan  both  gasped,  but  Fired  waited 
a  few  moments.  Then  he  took  up  a  pen  and 
wrote  a  note  and  sealed  it,  though  he  only  super¬ 
scribed  it: 

“To  the  Lady  in  Room  81.” 

He  handed  the  note  to  the  hallboy  and  said: 

“Please  deliver  this  note,  Luke.  You  may 
wait  for  an  answer.” 

The  hallboy  took  the  note  and  left  the  room. 
Fred  and  Ryan  in  a  few  seconds  followed.  They 
reached  the  second  floor,  just  as  the  hallboy 
entered  Room  81. 

“By  jingo!”  gasped  Ryan,  “what  will  the  little 
cub  say  when  he  faces  his  mother?” 

“That  remains  to  be  seen.” 

“What  did  you  write  in  the  note?” 

Fred  took  a  pencil  and  wrote  a  duplicate  of 
the  note’s  wording  on  a  slip  of  paper.  Thus  it 
read: 

“Dear  Madam: — The  bearer  is  no  doubt  well 
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known  to  you.  If  he  .3  repentant  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  forgive  him.  Yours, 

“FRED  FEARNOT.”  . 

But  new  Fred  and  Ryan  heard  a  stifled  cry 
come  from  the  room,  and  then  some  harsh  words 
followed  by  a  slight  scream. 

“I  think  we  had  better  take  a  look  in  there, 
Fearnot?” 

“So  do  I,”  assented  Fred. 

With  that  they  stepped  into  the  room  right  be¬ 
hind  the  hallboy,  The  scene  they  beheld  was  & 
dramatic  one.  Luke  Jones  stood  staring  at  his 
mother  with  a  wild  and  unnatural  light  of  hatred 
in  his  eyes.  She  had  half  risen  from  her  chair, 
with  fear  in  every  line  of  her  face. 

“Oh,  Luke,  is  it  you?” 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  hissed  the  hallboy. 

“I  didn't  come  here  alone.  I  was  found  by  a 
very  kind  young  man  named  Fred  Fearnot,  who 
brought  me  here.  Luke,  you  left  me  to  starve 
and  you  have  not  been  a  son  to  me  in  any  way.” 

“Don't  go  preaching  to  me!”  he  snapped,  and 
made  a  threatening  gesture  at  her.  But  he 
checked  himself  as  Fred  and  Ryan  appeared  on 
the  scene.  Then  the  hailboy’s  face  changed  to  a 
terrible  pallor. 

“Mister,”  he  stammered,  “I  didn’t  expect  to 
find  my  mother  here.  She  has  a  good  home, 
and  all  she  has  told  you  is  not  true.” 

Fred  looked  at  the  hallboy  in  a  hard,  stern 
way  and  said: 

“I  took  an  interest  in  you  for  you  seemed  to 
be  honest  and  open.  But  I  can  see  that  you  are 
a  young  villain,  for  a  young ‘man  who  will  be 
unkind  to  his  mother  is  deserving  of  nothing  in 
this  world  but  punishment.  You  lied  to  me  and 
you  cannot  deny  it.” 

The  boy  hung  his  head  and  he  did  not  seem  to 
know  what  sort  of  an  answer  to  make.  Mrs. 
Jones,  however,  said: 

“I  don’t  want  anything  from  him.  He  is  an 
unnatural  son.  I  would  rather  go  to  the  poor- 
house  than  to  take  support  from  him.” 

Fred  had  a  candid  talk  with  the  widow  in 
which  he  advised  her  to  employ  the  arm  of  the 
law  to  compel  her  son  to  support  her.  Mrs. 
Jones,  however,  wept  and  declined  to  do  so,  say- 
ing  t 

“I  would  rather  die!  Please  take  me  back  to 
my  cabin  home  and  leave  me  to  die!” 

Fred  then  spoke  cheering  words  to  her,  and 
assured  her  that  she  should  be  cared  for  in  some 
way. 


CHAPTER  VI. — Another  Victim. 

Fred  was  bitterly  disappointed  in  the  hallboy, 
Luke  Jones,  whom  he  had  regarded  as  such  a 
bright  and  honorable  youth.  He  was  hardly  able 
to  credit  the  true  condition  of  affairs  and  he  was 
determined  to  have  a  talk  with  the  youth.  He 
went  below  stairs  with  Ryan.  There  was  some 
excitement  in  the  office,  for  news  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  that  a  train  was  likely  to  be  through 
the  next  morning  and  perhaps  the  passengers 
might  be  able  to  resume  their  journey.  Fred, 
however,  said: 

“Ryan,  I  suppose  you  will  go  on  your  way 
East  in  the  morning?” 


“Why,  I  had  intended  going  by  the  first  train. 
Are  not  you  going  to  do  the  same?” 

“I  had  thought  of  it,”  said  Fred,  “but  I  would 
really  like  to  settle  this  hotel  mystery  before  I 
go.  I  am  very  much  interested.” 

“Great  Scott!  A  good  many  have  tried  that. 
Breeze  employed  detectives  and  everything  was 
done,  but  really  he  does  not  sincerely  believe  in 
it.” 

“He  ought  to  sleep  in  the  room  that  we  were 
in  last  night.” 

“Shall  we  sleep  there  again?” 

“Indeed  I  shall.” 

“That  settles  it.  I  shall  sleep  with  you.  I 
am  as  interested  as  you  are,  and  if  you  say 
the  word  we  will  not  leave  this  hotel  till  the 
mystery  is  solved.” 

“Shake  hands!”  said  Fred. 

They  did  so,  and  then  went  upstairs.  When 
they  entered  Ryan’s  room  everything  seemed  all 
right.  Fred  now  began  to  examine  the  floors 
and  the  walls.  He  searched  everywhere  for 
something  that  would  give  him  a  clew  to  the 
mystery.  He  found  nothing.  The  door  opened 
and  Landlord  Breeze  came  in.  He  had  a  queer 
expression  on  his  face. 

“Gentlemen,”  he*  said,  “do  you  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  occupy  this  room?” 

“We  have  thought  of  it,”  said  Fred. 

“What  about  the  woman  in  Room  81?  Do  you 
intend  to  be  responsible  for  her  board?” 

“I  will  for  a  time,”  said  Fred.  “The  woman 
was  dying  of  starvation  and  cold.  It  would  he 
inhuman  to  refuse  her  aid.” 

“I  wish  you  would  give  me  all  the  details  of 
her  story.” 

“Certainly.” 

With  that  Fred  told  the  story,  not  sparing 
the  hallboy,  Jones.  The  landlord  listened  with  a 
queer  expression  upon  his  face. 

“This  all  sounds  very  well;”  he  said.  “But  I 
must  be  pardoned  if  I  am  a  little  skeptical.  I 
know  this  boy  Jones  so  well  that  I  am  sure  he 
is  not  guilty  of  any  wrong  or  inhuman  act.  He 
has  been  to  me  and  told  me  all  about  it,  and  it 
seems  that  the  woman  is  not  his  real  mother,  but 
a  stepmother.  He  has  sent  her  regularly  money 
from  his  pay  and  supposed  she  was  living  in 
comfort.  It  seems  that  she  is  a  confirmed  miser 
and  hoards  all  the  money  she  gets.  She  was 
deceiving  you  when  she  said  that  she  had ’not 
food  or  money.  If  she  had  not  the  food  it  was 
her  own  fault.  If  she  stays  in  my  hotel  she 
must  pay.  In  fact,  I  do  not  want  her  here.” 

Breeze  spoke  with  such  an  air  of  conviction 
and  in  such  a  positive  way  that  Fred  and  Ryan 
were  really  inclined  to  believe  that  it  might  be 
true,  though  they  were  greatly  astonished. 

“Mr.  Breeze,”  said  Fred,  “whatever  the  facts 
in  the  case  are  it  is  the  truth  that  the  woman 
was  in  a  very  bad  condition  and  was  starving. 
We  could  do  nothing  less  than  minister  to  her 
needs.  I  am  not  convinced  that  you  have  the 
right  of  the  matter  yet,  and  I  will  see  that  the 
poor  woman’s  keeping  is  paid  for  until  an  in¬ 
vestigation  has  been  made.” 

“An  investigation?”  snapped  the  hotelkeeper. 
“That  is  not  necessary  at  all,  sir.  I  think  my 
word  should  be  sufficient.” 

“Possibly!”  said  Fred,  very  clamly.  “You  may 
know  more  about  the  truth  of.  the  matter  than 
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I  do.  That  does  not  alter  my  purpose  in  the 
least,  which  is  one  based  wholly  upon  humanity 
to  a  destitute,  suffering  person.” 

“Oh,  thunder!  If  she  didn't  hoard  up  her 
money  she  would  not  starve.” 

With  that  Breeze  went  out  very  pomtously. 
When  he  had  gone  Fred  whistled  very  softly  and 
he  turned  to  Ryan. 

“By  jingo!  This  hotel  is  the  queerest  place 
I’ve  struck  yet.  Tim,  what  do  you  think  of 
th^t?” 

The  traveling  salesman  was  plainly  as  sur¬ 
prised  as  Fred  was,  but  he  said : 

“There  is  something  crooked  about  it  all.  That 
hallboy  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  too.” 

Fred  was  thoughtful.  It  certainly  did  look 
strange  to  him  that  the  landlord  should  defend 
Jones  in  his  unkind  treatment  of  his  mother. 
Fred  picked  up  his  hat  and  started  for  the  door. 

“Where  are  you  going,  Fred?”. 

“I  am  going  down  and  see  this  poor  widow. 
I  don’t  believe  that  she  is  a  miser  and  I  do 
believe  that  she  has  been  treated  mean.  I  am 
going  to  stick  by  her  until  I  find  something  to 
disprove  my  belief.” 

“I’m  with  you,  Fred.  ” 

With  that  Fred  and  the  salesman  went  down 
to  Mrs.  Jones’  room.  When  they  entered  she 
was  sitting  by  the  window  and  she  looked  around 
with  a  cheerful  smile. 

“It  is  so  very  good  and  kind  of  you  to  treat 
me  as  you,  sir,”  she  said  to  Fred.  “You  will 
get  your  reward  for  it.” 

“Mrs.  Jones,”  said  Fred,  “I  want  to  ask  you 
a  few  questions.  First,  is  Luke  your  real  son?” 

The  widow  looked  surprised. 

“He  is,  sir.  He  is  the  only  child  I  ever  had.” 

Fred  looked  at  the  woman  keenly  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  her. 

“One  more  question,”  he  said.  “Have  you 
money  saved  up?” 

“I  have  nothing,  sir.  The  last  money  I  had 
Luke  took  from  me.  That  was  a  month  ago.” 

“Mrs.  Jones,  it  seems  very  odd  and  also  a  very 
hard  think  that  a  son  should  treat  his  mother 
in  such  a  way  as  this.” 

The  poor  woman’s  lip  quivered  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  and  she  bowed  her  face  in  her 
hands.  Fred’s  eyes  flashed  and  his  lips  were 
tight  set.  He  looked  at  Ryan  and  then  he  went 
over  and  placed  a  hand  on  the  poor  woman’s 
shoulder. 

“Madam,”  he  said,  “I  beg  you  to  have  no  fear. 
I  am  going  to  see  that  you  have  your  rights.  I 
never  before  heard  of  a  son  so  unprincipled  that 
he  would  deny  his  own  mother  anything.” 

Fred  then  turned  and  left  the  room  with  Ryan. 

Fred  and  Ryan  then  went  down  into  the  office 
and  Fred  wrote  some  letters.  The  day  was  pretty 
near  spent  and  as  night  settled  down  the  cold 
began  to  increase  and  a  bitter  wind  arose  that 
swept  about  the  hotel  with  terrible  fury.  There 
were  quite  a  number  of  travelers  in  the  hotel 
office,  and  Fred  saw  Ryan  engaged  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  number  of  them.  The  salesman  at 
once  called  to  Fred  and  as  he  came  over  he  said : 

“We  have  been  having  a  little  discussion  about 
the  hotel  mystery.  These  gentlemen  seem  to 
be  skeptical  about  the  strange  experiences  that 
travelers  have  had  in  certain  rooms  on  the  third 
floor.” 


“My  name  is  Hogan,”  said  one  of  the  men. 
“I’d  like  no  better  occupation  than  that  of  laying 
ghosts  if  I  could  have  the  chance.  I’ve  laid  a  few 
in  my  day.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Hogan,”  said  Fred,  “I  am  not  a 
believer  in  the  supernatural  myself,  but  the  ex¬ 
perience  that  my  friend  and  myself  had  here  was 
a  strange  one.  We  were  unable  to  lay  the  ghost.” 

“Will  you  give  me  a  chance  to  try  it  to-night?” 

“Do  you  mean  it?” 

“I  certainly  do,”  said  Hogan  stoutly. 

“Well,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  allow  you  to 
occupy  the  room  that  we  did.  If  you  have  the 
experience  we  had,  perhaps  you  can  offer  an 
explanation  of  it.” 

“I  believe  I  can.” 

The  other  travelers  were  very  much  interested 
and  excited  and  they  were  eager  to  learn  the 
outcome.  Hogan,  who  was  an  Eastern  banker, 
was  very  anxious  to  try  the  game  of  laying  the 
ghost.  The  affair  now  spread  through  the  hotel, 
for  nearly  everyone  had  heard  the  strange  story, 
but  upon  inquiry  at  the  hotel  desk,  Landlord 
Breeze  had  always  assured  them  that  it  was  a 
hoax.  So  only  a  few  believed  that  it  was  any¬ 
thing  else.  But  Hogan  went  to  the  clerk  and 
had  the  room  in  which  Fred  and  Ryan  had  had 
their  experience  transferred  to  him,  and  he 
swore  he  would  sleep  there  that  night.  That 
evening  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in 
the  hotel  office,  but  at  bedtime  Hogan  went  up 
to  his  room  and  turned  in  for  the  night.  Ryan 
looked  at  Fred  with  a  smlie  and  said: 

“If  he  has  the  same  experience  we  had  he  will 
believe  it,  won’t  he?” 

“I  should  think  he  would,”  said  Fred.  “The 
ghost  juay  not  walk  to-night,  though.” 

Hogan  had  been  warned  to  leave  his  money  in 
the  hotel  safe  as  the  hotel  ghost  had  a  penchant 
for  robbery.  But  the  banker  only  sneered  and 
said: 

“Do  you  think  I’m  a  fool?  I  -want  to  see  this 
wonderful  ghost  before  I  do  that.” 

So  Hogan  carried  his  money  with  him.  Fred 
and  Ryan  had  the  room  next  to  him,  and  they  went 
into  it  and  locked  the  door  and  prepared  to  re¬ 
tire.  During  the  night  they  listened  for  any 
sounds  of  disturbance  in  Hogan’s  room.  But 
none  was  heard. 

“By  jingo!”  exclaimed  Ryan.  “He  is  in  luck, 
for  it  is  pretty ^plain  that  this  is  the  night  when 
the  ghost  will  not  walk.” 

Fred  and  Ryan  arose  and  dressed  themselves 
and  went  down  to  breakfast.  Hogan  was  not 
there,  but  there  were  a  number  of  the  guests  who 
were  asking  about  him,  and  finally  a  bellboy 
was  sent  to  his  room  to  call  him.  The  bellboy 
came  back  with  a  scared  manner  and  said : 

“Mr.  Hogan  saw  the  ghost!  He  ran  out  of  the 
room  when  I  got  there  and  he  was  only  half 
dressed,  and  he  says  he  won’t  stay  another  hour 
in  this  hotel.” 

The  bellboy’s  story  was  verified  when,  just  then 
Hogan  was  seen  coming,  down  the  stairs.  He 
was  only  half  dressed  and  he  looked  more  like  a 
corpse  than  a  human  being.  He  simply  ignored 
evervone  and  would  answer  no  questions,  and 
went  up  to  the  desk  and  said  : 

“Give  me  my  bill!  I  want  to  get  out  of  this 
house  just  as  quick  as  I  can.” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  Landlord  Breeze. 
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“It  don’t  make  any  difference  what  the  matter 
is.  I  want  to  get  out  at  once.” 

The  banker  would  answer  no  questions  and 
make  no  explanations. 

“I’m  done,”  he  said.  “I’ll  never  set  foot  in 
his  hotel  again.” 

The  bill  was  handed  him  by  the  clerk  and  now 
an  embarrassing  situation  arose.  He  could  not 
find  his  money  and  the  appalling  fact  was  thrust 
upon  him  that  he  had  been  robbed.  He  was 
penniless.  Of  course  it  was  a  bad  predicament 
and  the  result  was  that  he  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
main  until  he  had  sent  a  telegram  East  after 
more  funds.  Then  he  recovered  his  powers  of 
speech  and  told  his  experiences.  They  were  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  those  which  had  overtaken 
Fearnot  and  Ryan  and,  in  fact,  others  who  had 
slept  in  rooms  on  that  floor.  Of  course  the  wild¬ 
est  of  excitement  was  created.  The  more  timid 
of  people  declared  they  would  leave  the  hotel. 
Landlord  Breeze  came  out  of  his  office  and  asked 
what  the  trouble  was  and,  when  he  was  informed, 
he  said  angrily: 

“Such  nonsense!  I  think  there  is  a  conspiracy 
to  ruin  the  business  of  this  hotel.” 

“There  is  a  conspiracy  to  rob  the  guests,  all 
right,”  said  Hogan.  “I  shall  hold  this  hotel  re- 
soonsible  for  the  five  hundred  dollars  I  have  been 
robbed  of.” 

“The  hotel  is  not  responsible.  We  provide  a 
safe  in  the  office  for  valuables  and  money.” 

“Oh,  you  do,  eh?”  snapped  Hogan.  “I  believe 
this  is  a  queer  hotel.  It  is  a  thieves’  den.  I’ll 
have  my  money  or  I’ll  have  you  in  jail.” 

Breeze  and  Hogan  had  a  long  and  hot  argu¬ 
ment,  but  the  landlord  finally  said: 

“I  will  give  orders  to  have  all  those  rooms 
closed.  It  is  nonsense  to  think  that  one  has  seen 
a  ghost,  and  that  they  should  be  robbed  at  the 
same  time  disproves  the  ghost  theory.” 

“Of  course  it  does,”  assented  Hogan.  “I  saw 
no  ghost,  for  it  was  all  a  dirty  Dick  Turpin 
trick.” 

“Why  were  you  so  frightened  then?”  sneered 
Breeze.  “Why  didn’t  you  go  back  to  your  room?” 

With  that  the  banker  shivered  and  declared 
that  money  would  not  induce  him  to  go  back 
there.  Yet  he  would  not  give  the  full  details 
of  his  experience. 

“Well,  Ryan,”  said  Fred,  as  they  discussed  the 
matter  a  little  later,  “I  think  we  will  try  a  turn 
at  sleeping  in  that  room  ourselves  to-night.” 

“I’ll  go  you,  Fred.  We  have  got  to  unravel 
this  mystery.” 

“And  we  will,  too.” 

Fred  had  seen  nothing  of  the  hallboy  since 
the  day  before.  If  he  had  been  on  duty  he  had 
kept  out  of  Fearnot’s  way.  Mrs.  Jones  had 
brightened  up  wonderfully,  and  when  Fred  called 
on  her  she  said: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  you  certainly  have  been  kind  to 
me.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  right,  though,  to  ask  you  to  pay  my  way 
at  this  hotel,  and  I  have  sent  word  to  my  brother 
who  lives  at  Sioux  Falls  and  who  will  come 
and  take  me  to  his  home,  I  feel  sure.  As  for 
my  son,  he  is  no  longer  my  son.  He  has  denied 
his  own  mother  and  I  want  nothing  more  to  do 
with  him.” 

“I  cannot  blame  you,  madam,”  said  Fred.  “I 
am  glad  to  know  that  you  will  go  into  good 


hands,  for  I  am  sure  your  brother  will  car' 
for  you.” 

The  poor  woman  again  and  again  thanked 
Fred  for  all  he  had  done  for  her.  That  even¬ 
ing  a  train  came  through  from  the  East  and  it 
was  reported  that  travel  would  be  resumed  the 
next  day.  Fred  and  Ryan  slept  in  the  haunted 
room  that  night,  but  they  had  no  unusual  experi¬ 
ence.  The  ghost  did  not  walk.  The  next  day,  as 
the  trains  began  to  arrive  and  to  depart,  people 
lost  interest  in  the  hotel  mystery  and  seemed  to 
think  only  of  getting  away  from  Bowler  City. 
They  were  replaced,  however,  by  other  travelers 
who  came  in  from  the  East.  The  next  night, 
though,  Mrs.  Jones  received  word  from  her 
brother,  who  came  on  a  later  train  and  took  her 
away  with  him.  He  was.  very  bitter  against 
ycunq-  Jones,  whom  he  denounced  in  the  very 
harshest  of  terms.  Fred  was  relieved,  though, 
that  the  poor  woman  was  at  last  provided  for. 
The  brother  settled  up  all  hotel  bills.  After  he 
had  gone,  Fred  went  down  to  the  office  and 
called  for  the  landlord. 


CHAPTER  VII. — Fred  Makes  a  New -Acquaint¬ 
ance. 

When  Breeze  came  out  of  his  private  office, 
Fred  said: 

“Mr.  Breeze,  you  have  observed  no  doubt  that 
Mrs.  Jones  has  gone  and  that  her  bills  have 
been  paid.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  landlord.  “What  is  that 
to  me?” 

“It  is  something  that  you  should  take  notice 
of,  for  the  woman  had  no  money  of  her  own. 
She  was  destitute.  Moreover,  this  boy,  Luke,  is 
her  own  son,  though  he  denies  it.  I  should  think 
you  would  be  satisfied  now  that  he  is  a  young 
villain  and  would  not  want  to  keep  him  in  your 
employ.” 

“I  don’t  interfere  in  the  personal  affairs  of 
my  servants,  nor  do  I  care  about  them.  As  long^ 
as  they  do  their  duties  faithfully  and  are  always 
at  their  post  I  can  ask  no  more.” 

Fred  saw  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  say  any¬ 
thing  further  to  Breeze,  so  he  walked  away.  He 
met  Ryan,  who  said: 

“Well,  Fearnot,  I  feel  as  if  I  must  take  my 
leave.  I  will  have  to  go  up  and  pack  my  bag, 

I  guess,  and  get  out  of  here.” 

Fred  was  sorry  to  have  the  bright  little  travel¬ 
ing  salesman  go,  but  he  knew  that  business  was  * 
business,  and  that  it  was  necessary.  But  Ryan 
asked  him  when  he  intended  to  go. 

“I  don’t  know,  Tim,”  said  Fred.  “I  don’t  like 
to  leave  a  task  unfinished.  I  declared  that  I  wa3 
going  to  unravel  this  hotel  mystery,  and  I  really 
mean  to  do  it.  I  shall  have  to  linger  a  few  days, 

I  guess.  Perhaps  I  will  send  for  Terry  to  come  L 
up  from  Omaha  and  join  me  there.” 

“Well,  said  Ryan,  “I  wish  I  could  stay  and  help 
you  get  at  the  root  of  the  mystery.  But  my 
time  is  not  iny  own,  you  know.” 

“That  is  all  right,  Tim.  I’ll  see  you  in  New 
York  some  time.” 

Fred  was  a  little  bit  lonesome  after  Ryan  had 
taken  his  leave.  Jackson,  the  man  who  was  al¬ 
ways  in  trouble,  went  on  the  same  train.  But 
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Fred  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  he  was  now 
determined  to  solve  the  strange  mystery  which 
had  baffled  everyone.  He  was  going  through 
the  corridor  on  his  way  to  his  room  when  he 
met  a  queer-looking  man,  short  in  stature  and 
with  little  gimlet  eyes.  Fred  was  about  to  pass 
him  by  when  he  said: 

“Excuse  me!  Isn’t  your  name  Fearnot?” 

“It  is,”  said  Fred.  “What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“You  can  do  a  good  deal  for  me,”  said  the 
man,  looking  over  his  shoulder  furtively.  “Come 
into  my  room,  will  you?” 

Fred  hesitated,  but  the  man  fairly  pulled  him 
into  one  of  the  rooms  and  then  he  closed  the 
door  and  bolted  it.  His  actions  were  peculiar. 
He  went  to  the  window  and  peered  out  and  drew 
the  shade.  He  then  placed  his  ear  to  the  door 
and  to  the  walls  and  listened.  Then  he  turned 
and  faced  Fred  and  said: 

“Probably  you  think  my  conduct  queer,  but  I 
am  a  detective.  My  name  is  Wesley,  and  I  am 
from  Chicago.” 

Fred  understood  all  then,  and  he  said: 

“I  am  glad  to  know  you,  Wesley.  What  case 
are  you  working  on  here?” 

“Why  do  you  ask?  The  hotel  mystery,  of 
course.” 

“Oh,  I  see!  Are  you  employed  b^  Breeze?” 

“Great  Scott!  I  should  say  not!  Do  you  think 
a  thief  is  going  to  employ  a  detective  to  track 
him  down  in  his  own  villainy?  Not  so.” 

Fred  was  amazed. 

“What!”  he  gasped.  “Do  you  think  that  Breeze 
is  implicated?” 

“Do  I  think  the  sun  will  rise  to-morow  morn¬ 
ing?  Mr.  Fearnot,  I  am  afraid  you  would  fail 
as  a  detective.” 

“I  am  sure  I  would,”  said  Fred  with  a  laugh, 
“but  you  have  all  the  ear-marks  of  one.” 

“I  hope  so.  Now  the  idea  is  to  find  the  motive 
and  we’ll  get  the  bird.  I  know  you  are  trying 
the  same  game.  I  have  had  my  eye  on  you  for 
three  days.  You’re  all  right,  but  you  don’t  use 
any  method  and  you  would  never  catch  the  thief.” 

Fred  looked  at  the  detective  in  a  partly  amus¬ 
ed,  partly  interested  way. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  been  in  this 
hotel  three  days?” 

“I  have.” 

“I  have  never  seen  you  before.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  have,  but  you  didn’t  know  me!” 

“Oh,  I  see!  You  were  disguised?” 

“Of  course.  Do  you  think  I  would  be  a  fool. 
Now  you’re  the  only  one  who  knows  I  am  here. 
I  think  you  can  help  me,  and  that  is  what  I 
made  myself  known  to  you  for.” 

“I  certainly  hope  so,”  said  Fred.  “Let  me 
know  what  I  can  do.” 

The  detective  stopped  and  stood,  as  if  listen¬ 
ing.  Then  quick  as  a  flash  he  drew  the  bolt  and 
opened  the  door.  The  hallboy,  Luke  Jones,  stood 
there. 

“Did  you  ring,  sir?” 

The  detective  screwed  his  eyes  down  to  a  fine 
point  and  looked  at  the  hallboy. 

“You  know  I  didn’t  ring,”  he  said.  “If  I  catch 
you  listening  at  my  door  again  I’ll  break  your 
back.  Be  off  with  you.” 

The  hallboy’s  face  did  not  change,  and  he 
maintained  the  same  child-like  and  innocent  ex¬ 
pression,  and  then  he  dodged  away.  The  detec¬ 


tive  glared  after''  him.  When  he  turned  back 
Jpato  the  room  he  lowered  his  voice: 

“You  see,  Fearnot,  that  young  scamp  saw  us 
come  in  here.  He  is  as  slick  as  oil,  but  I’ll  get 
him  in  the  end.” 

“I  believe  he  is  a  villain.” 

“Of  course  he  is.  Now  for  a  plan.  I  want  you 
to  work  with  me.  Is  it  agreed?” 

Fred  held  out  his  hand. 

“I’m  with  you,”  he  said.  “But  tell  me,  who 
sent  you  here?” 

“Who  put  me  onto  this  job?  A  man  from 
Chicago,  who  was  robbed  in  this  hotel.” 

With  that  the  detective,  Wesley,  began  to  out¬ 
line  his  plan.  Fred  was  to  stand  at  his  room 
door,  ready  for  a  signal  which  was  to  be  given 
him  by  the  detective,  who  was  to  be  in  some 
nearby  room  or  in  the  hall.. 

“When  you  hear  this  whistle,”  said  the  detec¬ 
tive,  putting  his  fingers  in  his  mouth  and  giving 
a  shrill  note,  “throw  open  your  room  door.  Come 
out  into  the  corridor  and  wait  for  results.” 

Fred  had  no  idea  what  other  plan  the  detec¬ 
tive  had,  but  he  consented.  Then  the  detective 
pulled  a  bag  from  under  the  mattress  of  the 
bed  and  produced  several  articles  of  disguise. 
With  a  few  swift  movements  he  so  completely 
changed  his  facial  aspect  that  Fred  would  never 
have  known  him. 

“Wonderful!”  he  exclaimed.  “You  are  pretty 
smart  at  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Humph!”  said  Wesley.  “Every  man  to  his 
trade.  I  would  be  a  poor  detective  if  I  couldn’t 
do  that.” 

But  now  they  left  the  room  and  together  they 
went  downstairs.  Nobody  suspected  that  the 
plain,  respectable-looking  man  with  Fearnot  was 
a  detective.  Wesley  and  Fred  sat  down  in  a 
quiet  corner  of  the  office  and  the  detective  pulled 
out  a  cigar  and  offered  it  to  Fred. 

“Thank  you,  Wesley,  but  I  don’t  smoke.” 

The  detective  looked  at  him  in  a  curious  way 
and  said: 

“Do  you  think  you  are  any  better  off  for  not 
smoking?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Fred.  “I  don’t  think  I 
am  any  worse  off.  I  have  no  desire  to  smoke 
and  to  me  it  seems  like  a  foolish  habit.  It  is 
the  same  way  with  drink.  I  do  not  care  for 
liquor,  and  I  think  I  am  fortunate  in  that  re¬ 
spect.” 

Wesley  looked  at  Fred  again  in  the  same 
searching  way. 

“You’re  one  in  a  hundred,  Fearnot,”  he  said. 
“I  tell  you  there  are  mighty  few  nowadays  so 
clear  from  vice  and  bad  habits  as  you  are.  While 
I  can’t  be  like  you,  at  the  same  time  I  respect 
you  for  it.” 

“Thank  you,  Wesley.  I  am  glad  to  have  your 
good  opinion.” 

“Oh,  you  have  earned  it!  Now  to  resume  a 
business  discussion.  I  want  to  speak  of  this 
matter  of  the  hotel  ghost.  It  is  a  fact  that 
ghosts  are  the  very  best  medium  to  employ  in 
the  world  for  the  sake  of  getting  another  man’s 
money  away  from  him.” 

“Then  you  think  that  the  hotel  mystery  is  a 
trick  to  rob  wealthy  guests,  or  at  least  guests 
who  have  money?” 

“I  know  it.” 
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“I  will  go  further,”  said  Fred.  “Do  you  think 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  management  of  this 
hotel?” 

The  detective  nodded  again. 

“As  sure  as  that  plus  two  makes  four.  Do 
you  think  the  management  of  this  hotel  would 
let  the  matter  rest  and  go  right  along  putting 
people  in  those  rooms  if  it  was  not  so?” 

Fred  saw  the  point  and  he  could  also  see  now 
why  Breeze  had  so  ably  defended  the  hallboy, 
and  why  he  was  so  ready  to  keep  him  in  his 
employ. 

“This  hotel  don’t  pay  a  profit,”  resumed  the 
detective.  “It  would  run  behind  if  there  was  not 
another  means  of  income.  Now  old  Breeze  has  a 
big  bank  account  and  where  did  he  get  it?” 

Fred  fell  into  the  same  deductive  mood  as  the 
detective  and  in  a  little  while  the  whole  story 
was  bared  by  this  same  process  of  deduction. 
The  hallboy  was  the  landlord’s  clever  agent  in 
carrying  out  the  game  of  ghost.  But  there  were 
some  mysterious  things  that  Fred  was  not  yet 
able  to  understand. 

“Wesley,”  he  said,  “when  that  ghostly,  lumi¬ 
nous  skull  shines  out  of  the  darkness  you  are  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  a  drug  that  you  can¬ 
not  move.” 

“I  know  it.” 

“What?  Did  you  go  through  the  same  queer 

experience?” 

“What  do  you  think  I  am,  young  man?  Of 
course  I  did.  I  went  through  it  all  right.” 

“Well,  then  you  recall  that  you  are  unable  to 
move  hand  or  foot  while  that  skull  is  grinning 
at  you?” 

“I  recall  it  well.” 

“You  then  fall  into  a  stupor,  from  which  you 
do  not  arouse  for  hours?” 

“Yes,  yes,  that  is  true.” 

“Admitting  all  that,”  said  Fred,  “can  you  tell 
me  how  that  strange  drug  is  administered  to 
you?  There  is  certainly  no  person  in  the  room. 
Can  you  'explain  it?” 

The  detective  puffed  at  his  cigar  a  moment 
and  then  he  smiled  and  answered: 

“That  is"a  very  easy  question  to  answer.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  such  a  drug  could  be 
administered.  In  the  first  place  it  could  be  given 
you  in  your  food  at  the  hotel  table  and  so  nicely 
timed  that  it  would  act  about  the  time  you  re¬ 
tire.  A  more  likely  explanation,  however,  is  that 
the  drug  is  administered  in  the  air  of  your  room 
in  the  form  of  a  vapor.” 

Fred  gave  a  start. 

“I  have  heard  of  such  things, ’\he  said.  “The 
Hindoos  know  a  drug  which  they  can  send  into 
a  chamber  through  curtains  and  put  the  inmates 
into  a  deep  sleep.” 

“Exactly.  This  man  Breebe  is  an  old  sea 
captain.  He  has  traveled  the  world  over,  and 
India  was  one  of  his  favorite  countries.  He  is 
no  ordinary  man,  I  can  tell  you.” 

Fred  began  to  see  now  the  logic  of  the  de¬ 
tective’s  deductions.  It  was  very  easy  to  see 
that  Breeze  could  be  the  prime  mover  in  the 
villainous  game  and  the  hallboy  was  his  medium. 
No  doubt  Luke  Jones  was  the  one  who  did  the 
real  work.  But  still  Fred  was  puzzled  by  many 
things.  If  Jones  did  put  the  victims  to  sleep  by 
means  of  a  drug  introduced  in  the  room,  how  did 
he  effect  an  entrance  himself,  and  that  with  the 


door  locked /on  the  inside  and  the  key  in  the 
lock?  It  was  a  mystery,  certainly,  and  as  Fred 
sat  thinking  it  over  the  detective  smoked  and  d 
ruminated,  too.  Just  then  a  man  entered  the  1 
hotel  and  registered.  The  detective  gave  a  little 
start  and  observed. 

“Fearnot,  I  believe  he  is  the  next  victim.” 

Fred  was  surprised. 

“Why?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  moments.  The 
man  has  a  prosperous  appearance.  He  has 
money  on  his  person,  you  may  be  sure:  But  I 
will  ascertain.” 

In  a  few  moments  the  detective  arose  *and 
walked  over  to  the  desk.  He  glanced  at  the  hotel 
register  in  a  careless  way.  Pretty  soon  he  came 
back  and  he  said  in  a  low  tone: 

“My  theory  is  correct.  He  occupies  Room  210 
on  the  third  floor.” 

“That  is  the  room  of  the  ghost.” 

“Yes.” 

Fred  and  the  detective  looked  at  each  other 
for  some  moments,  and  the  detective  smiled. 

“To-night  we  will  bring  the  bubble  to  the 
bursting  point,”  said  Wesley.  “I  want  your  co¬ 
operation.” 

“You  shall  have  it.” 

“Now  remember  the  directions  I  gave  you. 
My  reasons  for  them  I  will  explain  later.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Fred.  “I  am  to  wait  inside 
my  door  until  I  hear  a  whistle  from  you?  Then 
I  am  to  throw  open  my  door  and  come  out?” 

“Exactly.  That  is  all.” 

The  detective  started  to  take  his  leave.  He, 
however,  halted  and,  turning,  said: 

“By  the  way,  you  need  not  way  at  your 
door  for  the  signal  after  3  A.  M.” 

Fred  bowed  and  the  detective  now  took  his 
leave,  going  upstairs.  Fred  sat  in  the  office  for 
some  moments  when  he  saw  the  man,  who  had 
engaged  Room  210,  coming  down  the  stairs.  He 
walked  across  the  office  and,  seeing  Fred,  went 
up  to  him. 

“Pardon  me,”  he  said.  “Are  you  a  resident  of 
the  town?” 

“I  am  not,”  answered  Fred. 

“Well,  perhaps  you  know  how  large  a  place  it 
is?” 

“I  know  that  it  is  a  city,”  said  Fred,  “but  I 
do  not  know  its  population.” 

“Ah,  I  see!  My  name  is  Holland.  I  am  from 
Chicago.” 

“My  name  is  Fearnot,  and  I  am  from  New 
York.” 

Mr.  Holland  then  sat  down  and  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Fred.  He  seemed  to  be  a  very 
pleasant  and  well-informed  man,  and  they  chatted 
for  quite  a  while.  Finally  Holland  said: 

“I  have  a  room  on  the  third  floor.” 

“So  have  I,”  said  Fred. 

“My  number  is  210.” 

“My  number  is  211.” 

Holland  gave  an  exclamation\  of  great  surprise. 

He  looked  at  Fred  critically  and  said: 

“We  have  adjoining  rooms.  That  is  a  strange 
thing,  isn’t  it?” 

“Well,  it  is  odd,”  laughed  Fred.  Then  a  sud¬ 
den  thought  came  to  him  and  he  lowered  his  voice 
and  said; 
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“By  the  way,  Mr.  Holland,  do  you  carry  much 
money  with  you?” 

The  traveler  gave  a  start.  He  looked  at  Fred 
sharply. 

“Why  do  you  ask  that  question?” 

“Wholly  for  a  good  purpose.  If  you  have  a 
large  sum  of  money  with  yo^F  advise  you  to 
leave  it  in  the  hotel  safe.” 

Holland  gave  a  start. 

“Are  things  as  bad  as  that?  Are  there  thieves 
in  the  hotel?” 

“Well,  a  number  of  robberies  have  occurred 
here  lately.  That  is  about  all  I  can  say.” 

The  Chicago  man  pulled  out  a  cigar  and  lit 
it  and  seemed  to  go  into  an  abstract  mood.  Then 
he  suddenly  aroused  himself. 

“I  beg  your  pardon!  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  kindly  warning.  It  is  greatly  appreciated.” 

With  that  he  walked  away.  Fred  watched 
him  and  saw  that  he  did  not  go  over  to  the 
desk  to  place  his  money  in  the  hotel  safe.  In¬ 
stead,  he  presently  went  upstairs. 

“I  suppose  I  was  a  fool  for  giving  that  warn¬ 
ing?”  muttered  Fred.  “But  I  didn’t  like  to  think 
that  the  man  might  lose  his  money.  I  guess  he 
will  lose  it,  anyway.” 

Finally,  as  it  was  getting  late,  Fred  arose  and 
went  upstairs  himself.  He  went  into  his  room 
and  closed  the  door.  He  then  placed  his  ear  to 
the  wall  and  he  could  hear  Holland  moving 
around  in  the  next  room.  After  a  while  he  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  he  had  gone  to  bed.  Fred 
opened  his  own  door  and  peered  out  into  the 
corridor.  As  he  did  so  he  saw  Jones,  the  hall- 
boy,  going  slowly  and  stealthily  down  the  hall. 


CHAPTER  VIII. — Exciting  Developments. 

The  impulse  was  upon  Fred  to  follow  the  hall- 
boy,  but  he  remembered  the  detective’s  instruc¬ 
tions  and  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  obey 
them.  He  waited  a  long  time  with  his  eyes 
glued  to  the  crack  in  the  door.  Several  persons 
passed  through  the  corridor.  One  was  a  cham¬ 
bermaid  and  others  were  guests.  Fred  finally 
closed  the  door  and  sat  down.  The  hour  of 
eleven  had  passed  and  it  was  near  midnight. 
Suddenly  Fred  heard  footsteps  in  the  corridor. 
They  were  soft  and  stealthy.  He  opened  the 
door  softly,  but  nothing  was  seen  of  the  one  who 
had  passed.  Pretty  soon  a  maid  came  by.  Then 
a  startling  thing  happened. 

The  signal  whistle  sounded  in  the  corridor, 
clear, and  sharp.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  were 
several  steps,  leading  into  a  passage  beyond. 
The  whistle  came  from  this  direction.  Then 
hurrying  footsteps  were  heard.  Fred  lost  on 
time.  As  Fred  flung  open  the  door  of  his  room 
he  heard  a  crash  and  a  scream.  Down  a  small 
flight  of  stairs  the  hallboy,  Luke  Jones,  had 
fallen.  In  his  hand  was  a  valise.  It  burst  open 
and  a  human  skull  rolled  out  at  the  feet  of  a 
frightened  maid.  Fred  took  this  in  and  then,  at 
the  head  of  the  corridor,  he  saw  the  detective, 
who  made  a  signal  to  him. 

“Oh,  my!”  screamed  the  terrified  maid.  “It’s 
a  dead  man!  Someone  has  been  killed!” 

But  the  hallboy  had  sprung  up  and  he  yelled 
angrily: 


“Shut  -up,  you  fool!  It’s  notion  but  an  imita¬ 
tion  skull!” 

With  that  he  grabbed  it  and  thrust  it  back 
into  the  valise.  But  in  an  instant  the  detective 
came  up  and  with  Fred  faced  the  dumfounded 
hallboy. 

“Well,  boy,”  said  the  detective  in  a  drawling 
voice,  “I  guess  you’ve  put  your  foot  in  it  this 
time.  You’ll  have  to  explain  to  us  where  you 
got  that  human  relic.” 

“A  gent  gave  me  his  bag  to  carry  down  to 
the  office,”  said  the  hallboy  in  a  sulky  tone. 
“That’s  all  I  know  about  it.” 

The  detective  inserted  his  fingers  in  the  hall- 
boy’s  collar  and  pulled  him  up  against  the  wall, 
and  said  sternly: 

“No  lies,  now!  I’ll  put  the  handcuffs  on  you! 
It’s  time  for  this  sort  of  thing  to  come  to  an 
end.  You’ve  got  a  few  things  to  explain.” 

“Let  me  go!”  hissed  the  hallboy.  “You’ve  no 
right  to  hold  onto  me!  Let  me  go!” 

But  the  detective  held  onto  him,  though  he 
made  some  savage  blows  at  Wesley.  Fred  now 
came  to  his  aid,  but  he  said: 

“Never  mind  me.  Just  examine  the  valise 
and  the  relic.  Tell  me  what  you  think  about 
them.” 

Fred  needed  no  further  instructions.  He  pick¬ 
ed  up  the  valise  and  the  skull.  He  saw  that 
there  were  several  things  in  the  valise,  such  as 
a  bottle  of  liquid,  a  box  of  powder,  some  rubber 
tubing  and  a  big  bunch  of  keys.  At  once  Fred 
realized  that  they  had  caught  the  right  man. 
The  skull  was  the  very  one  used  to  terrify  the 
half -conscious,  victims.  The  liquid  was  used  to 
make  it  luminous,  being  a  phosphorus  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  powder  was  used  to  make  the  strange 
cloud  of  smoke  that  encircled  the  skull  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  illusion.  What  the  rubber  tubing  was 
for  Fred  could  not  at  that  moment  guess. 

“Well,  what  do  you  make  of  it?”  asked  the 
detective,  who  had  the  hallboy  subdued. 

“I  don’t  see  but  that  it  is  clear  enough,”  said 
Fred.  “He  is  found  with  the  goods  on  him.  It 
will  explain  the  hotel  mystery,  I  guess.” 

“That’s  what  I  thought,”  chuckled  Wesley. 
“Now,  Fearnot,  I’m  going  to  put  the  bracelets 
on  this  fellow.”  v 

“No!  No!  No!”  wailed  Jones.  “Please  let 
me  go!  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it!  A 
man  gave  me  the  bag!  I  never  saw  it  before!” 

“You  little  liar!”  hissed  Wesley,  as  he  slipped 
the  handcuffs  on  him.  “Now  we  want  the  truth. 
It  will  go  easier  with  you.  We  all  know  that  you 
have  robbed  over  twenty-five  men  by  means  of 
this  trick  of  yours.  Own  up  to  it.” 

“No,  no!”  wailed  the  boy,  “I  didn’t  do  it!  I 
swear  that  I  know  nothing  about  it!  A  man 
gave  me  the  bag  to  take  to  the  office!” 

“We’ll  see  about  that!”  growled  Wesley.  “Take 
one  of  these  keys,  Fearnot,  and  open  the  door  of 
Room  210.” 

The  chambermaid  had  been  a  witness  of  all 
and  she  was  a  victim  of  terror.  Fred  turned 
and  asked  her  if  she  had  a  latch-key  to  Room 
210. 

“Yes,  sir,  I  have!”  answered  the  maid.  “Do 
you  want  to  get  into  that  room?” 

“We  do.” 

“I’m  sorry,  but  a  gentleman  occupies  that 
room.  He  might  not  like  to  be  disturbed.” 
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“That  depends,”  said  Fred.  “If  he  answers 
our  rap,  all  well  and  good.  If  he  does  not,  we 
shall  know  there  is  something  wrong,  and  we 
want  you  to  open  the  door.” 

With  that  the  maid  agreed,  and  Fred  went  up 
and  rapped  on  the  door  of  210.  It  was  plain 
now  that  the  hallboy  was  much  terrified,  and  he 
kept  saying : 

4  Oh,  my!  Oh,  my!  This  is  awful,  but  I 
haven’t  done  any  harm!  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  it!” 

The  maid  tried  a  number  of  keys  in  the  lock 
of  210.  There  was  no  response  from  anybody 
in  the  room,  so  the  maid  kept  at  work,  and  pres¬ 
ently  she  found  one  that  would  unlock  the  door. 
Fred  and  the  detective  pressed  their  way  in, 
leading  in  young  Jones.  The  hallboy  gasped  and 
was  almost  prostrated  with  fear.  On  the  bed 
lay  the  stupefied  form  of  the  guest  who  had 
registered  as  Holland.  He  was  in  a  deep  stupor, 
from  which  it  was  difficult  to  arouse  him.  There 
was  a  peculiar  odor  in  the  room,  like  that  of  a 
strange  drug.  The  detective  closed  the  door  and 
unlocked  it,  and  said  to  the  terrified  maid:. 

“Throw  open  the  window.” 

She  obeyed,  and  a  flood  of  fresh  air  rushed 
into  the  room.  The  detective  forced  Jones  into  a 
chair  and  said: 

“Now  if  you  attempt  to  get  up  I’ll  smash  you.” 

But  the  hallboy  was  too  thoroughly  terrified  to 
attempt  such  a  thing.  He  cowered  in  the  chair, 
while  Fred  and  Wesley  made  desperate  attempts 
to  revive  the  unconscious  Holland.  After  a  while 
he  bagan  to  show  life  and  came  to.  When  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  wildly  around  him  an 
exclamation  of  terror  escaped  him. 

“Whbre  is  it?  Where  is  that  awful  thing? 
Where  have  I  been?” 

“Keep  cool,”  said  Fred.  “You  are  all  right 
now.” 

But  Holland  made  an  effort  to  get  up.  Wesley, 
however,  held  him  back,  saying: 

“You  are  all  right  now.  Stay  where  you  are.” 

Then  the  detective  asked  him  what  he  had  seen. 
Holland’s  description  of  his  experiences  was  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  that  of  others,  except  that  he 
had  not  come  to  of  himself. 

“Did  you  have  any  money  with  you?”  asked 
Wesley. 

“Yes,  a  large  sum.” 

“Where  is  it?” 

“Under  my  pillow.” 

“See  if  it  is  there  now.” 

Holland  put  a  hand  under  the  pillow,  but  there 
was  no  money  there,  and  he  exclaimed  blankly : 

“I  have  been  robbed!” 

“So  you  have,”  said  the  detective  quietly.  “You 
are  not  the  first  one  to  make  that  complaint. 
Your  story  is  like  ail  the  rest.” 

“What  kind  of  a  hotel  is  this?”  stormed  Hol¬ 
land.  “Anul  in  a  den  of  thieves?” 

“It  looks  very  much  like  it,”  remarked  Wesley. 
“We  have  one  of  the  thieves  in  custody,  though.” 

“Who  are  you?” 

“I  am  a  detective.” 

“Oh!”  said  Holland,  and  he  drew  a  deep  breath 
of  relief.  “Well,  I  am  glad  it  is  no  worse.  I 
might  have  been  murdered.  The  money  is  gone 
but  my  life  is  spared,  and  now  if  you  will  let 
me  arise  I  will  leave  the  place.” 

“Not  yet,”  said  the  detective  quietly.  Then  he 


turned  to  the  door  and  unlocked  it,  saying  to  the 
maid: 

“Go  dowm  and  get  Mr.  Breeze.  Tell  him  he 
is  wanted  in  Boom  210,  and  to  come  at  once.” 

The  maid  departed,  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
room.  The  detective  now  said  to  Holland: 

“You  may  get  up  and  dress  now.” 

Holland  sprung  up  with  alacrity  and  then  the 
detective  turned  to  the  hallboy,  saying: 

“Where  is  this  man’s  money?” 

“Mister,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it!” 
wailed  the  boy.  “I  can’t  tell  you  anything  about 
it!” 

“Where  did  you  get  that  valise  and  the  skull?” 

“A  man  gave  it  to  me  in  the  hall  and  asked 
me  to  take  it  to  the  office.” 

“You  know  that  it  is  a  lie!  Come  here,  Fear- 
not,  and  help  me  search  the  young  villain!” 

Fred  went  up  and  held  the  hallboy  while  the 
detective  searched  him.  Jones  attempted  to  re¬ 
sist  and  kicked  and  fought  furiously,  but  he  was 
held  powerless.  The  detective  unbuttoned  the 
hallboy’s  coat  and  revealed  a  large  inside  pocket. 
In  it  were  stuffed  a  large  number  of  banknotes. 
The  detective  called  to  Holland : 

“Come  over  here  and  se’e  if  this  is  your  money!” 

The  traveler  went  over  and  identified  the  money 
as  his.  The  detective  then  took  the  money  from 
the  boy  and  placed  it  in  his  own  pocket. 

“I  want  this  as  evidence,”  he  said.  “I  will 
return  it  to  you  later.” 

The  hallboy  was  almost  in  a  state  of  collapse. 
He  realized,  of  course,  that  the  game  was  up 
and  he  was  caught.  The  finding  of  the  money 
on  the  hallboy’s  person,  of  course,  was  enough 
to  incriminate  him.  Just  then  the  proprietor, 
Breeze,  came  to  the  door,  the  maid  having  called 
him,  as  the  detective  had  ordered.  As  the  pro¬ 
prietor  entered  he  looked  around  him  in  ap¬ 
parent  amazement  and  asked: 

“What’s  going  on  here?” 

“Mr.  Breeze,”  said  Wesley,  “a  large  number  of 
mysterious  robberies  have  been  committed  in  your 
house  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  guilty  parties 
should  be  made  to  suffer  for  their  crimes.  I 
think  we  have  one  of  them  here.” 

“Why!”  exclaimed  Breeze,  “that  is  my  hallboy, 
and  he  is  perfectly  honest  and  can  be  trusted 
anywhere!”  * 

“Is  that  your  belief?” 

“It  is,  sir.” 

“Very  well.  Your  belief  is  wrong.  Do  you 
see  this?”  the  detective  displayed  the  skull  and 
the  valise.  He  also  showed  a  big  roll  of  bills 
taken  from  the  hallboy’s  pocket.  Breeze  stared 
in  apparent  amazement. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you  found  those  things 
on  my  hallboy’s  person?” 

“We  do.” 

“Who  are  you?” 

Wesley  pulled  back  his  coat  and  showed  a 
badge. 

“I  am  a  detective,”  he  said.  “I  was  sent  here 
by  one  of  your  victims  to  unravel  this  mystery.*8 

“One  of  my  victims?  Be  careful  how  you 
speak,  sir,  for  I  am  in  no  way  implicated  in  this 
affair.” 

The  detective  smiled  and  then  he  turned  and, 
seeing  that  Holland  was  dressed,  he  said: 

“Come,  sir!  We  will  not  take  the  prisoned 
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before  a  local  magistrate.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  appear  against  him.” 

Holland  hesitated  and  said: 

“Really,  as  long  as  I  get  my  money  back  and 
no  further  harm  done,  I  don’t  know  as  I  care 
to  appear  against  anyone.” 

“You  haven’t  got  your  money  back  yet!”  snap¬ 
ped  the  detective.  “It’s  your  duty  as  well  as 
your  right  to  appear  against  this  fellow.” 

“See  here,”  said  Breeze,  in  a  conciliatory  way. 
“What’s  the  use  of  going  to  extremes?  You 
have  no  proof  that  the  boy  has  stolen  any  money 
and - ” 

“Hold  on!”  said  the  detective,  sharply.  “We 
have  prima  facie  evidence.  Didn’t  we  find  the 
money  on  him?  We  have  witnesses.” 

“Oh,  well,”  importuned  the  hotelkeeper.  “He 
is  only  a  boy  and  I  guess  if  the  money  is  re¬ 
turned  everything  ought  to  be  all  right.” 

The  detective  looked  at  the  hotelkeeper  sharply. 

“You  are  very  solicitous  about  the  boy,  aren’t 
you?” 

“I  consider  his  youth  and  the  fact  that  he 
has  a  mother.” 

“Oh,  yes!”  said  Fred,  with  much  sarcasm. 
“He  has  a  mother  whom  he  has  hardly  appre¬ 
ciated.  Your  sympathy  for  him  is  out  of  place, 
Mr.  Breeze.” 

Holland  seemed  inclined  to  share  the  opinion 
of  the  hotelkeeper,  but  Fred  and  the  detective 
knew  better,  and  they  insisted  that  the  hallboy 
should  be  taken  before  the  magistrate.  Breeze 
now  flew  into  a  passion  and  he  suddenly  planted 
himself  in  the  room  doorway  and  said  savagely: 

“You  are  not  going  to  take  the  boy  away!  I 
am  the  master  in  my  own  hotel!  I  know  the 
laws  of  Oakoita  very  well,  and  you  have  no  war¬ 
rant  for  his  arrest!” 

This  was  true  enough,  as  Fred  now  realized, 
and  he  looked  at  the  detective,  Wesley.  The 
detective,  though,  only  smiled  and  said: 

“Very  well.  We  will  leave  the  boy  here  and 
get  a  warrant.  We  will  get  two.” 

Breeze  turned  ashy  pale. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  snapped.  “You  can’t 
bring  any  charge  against  me!” 

“I  certainly  shall,”  said  Wesley.  “The  charge 
will  be  sustained  also.” 

Breeze  was  furious,  and  he  grabbed  a  chair 
and  hissed: 

“Get  out  of  my  hotel  or  I’ll  smash  you!  Get 
out,  the  both  of  you !  Take  the  handcuffs  off  that 
boy!  You  have  no  right  to  put  them  on  him!” 

“Hold  on!”  said  Wesley,  in  a  voice  of  steel. 
“I  am  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  and  it 
is  never  necessary  for  me  to  have  a  warrant 
to  make  an  arrest.  The  boy  is  my  prisoner,  and 
I  am  going  to  take  him  away  from  here.  .  You 
will  interfere  with  me  at  your  peril.” 

Wesley  now  grabbed  the  hallboy  by  the  arm 
and  yanked  him  from  the  chair.  He  started  for 
the  door,  where  Breeze  stood,  with  the  chair 
above  his  head. 

“Stand  aside!”  he  said,  sternly. 

Breeze  then  half  lowered  the  chair  and  then 
brought  it  suddenly  around  and  made  a  swing 
at  the  detective.  Wesley  ducked  and  the  chair 
hit  Jones,  who  went  down  senseless.  The  next 
moment  the  detecuve’s  arms  were  thrown  ground 
Breeze  and  he  was  swept  from  his  feet  and 
thrown  across  the  bed.  Before  the  bulky  land¬ 


lord  could  recover  the  wiry  detective  had  his 
arms  pinioned  and  had  slipped  handcuffs  on  him. 
He  was  helpless.  Fred  had  not  been  given  time 
to  render  assistance,  so  swiftly  had  the  thing 
been  done.  He  was  'astonished  at  the  quick  and 
agile  work  of  the  detective,  who  looked  around 
coolly  and  said: 

“We  might  as  well  make  a  deal  of  it,  Fear  not. 
This  man  is  in  the  game  with  the  boy  and  it 
won’t  be  hard  to  prove  it.” 

“I  believe  you,  Wesley,”  said  Fearnot.  “I 
guess  the  hotel  mystery  is  exploded.” 

“Quite  so,”  remarked  Wesley.  “What  that 
young  cub  comes  to  we  will  try  and  get  out  of 
here.” 

But  now  difficulties  were  to  arise. 


CHAPTER  IX. — A  Daring  Escape. 

The  hallboy  had  been  rendered  insensible  by 
the  blow  inadvertently  given  him  by  the  land¬ 
lord.  Wesley  now  turned  and,  glancing  at  him, 
said: 

“Throw  some  water  in  his  face.” 

Fred  hastened  to  do  this,  and  Jones,  came  to 
with  a  gasp.  Holland  had  retreated  into  the  hall 
and  the  chambermaid  had  run,  screaming  for 
help,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hotel.  Wesley 
looked  at  Fred  and  remarked: 

“Confound  that  screaming  wench!  She  is  going 
to  make  trouble  for  us!” 

Breeze  was  furious  and,  writhing  in  his  hand¬ 
cuffs,  he  snarled: 

“This  is  an  outrage!  Take  these  things  off 
my  wrists !  I  demand  it !  You  have  no  right  to 
arrest  me !  ” 

But  Wesley  now  jerked  Jones  to  his  feet  an-i? 
said: 

“Come  on,  Fearnot!  I’ll  have  to  depend  upon 
you  to  help  me.  I’ll  stay  here  with  these  rascals 
while  you  go  out  and  get  the  police.  Go  at  once!” 

Fred  saw  that  this  was  really  the  best  way, 
so  he  dashed  away  as  fast  as  he  could  go  and 
went  flying  down  the  stairs.  As  he  did  so  he 
saw  attaches  of  the  hotel  coming  from  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  they  seemed  to  be  greatly  excited. 
Hallboys  and  porters  and  others  were  rushing 
up  the*  stairs.  None  of  them  sought  to  stop  Fred, 
though,  and  he  reached  the  office  and  made  his 
way  to  the  street.  Fred,  at  that  hour,  found 
few  'people  on  the  street  but  he  managed  to  find 
the  way  to  the  police  station,  and  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  later,  with  several  officers  and  a  sergeant, 
was  on  his  way  back  to  the  hotel.  When  the 
police  entered  the  hotel  an  uproar  was  heard 
above  stairs.  Fred  led  the  way  to  the  third 
floor,  and  a  startling  scene  was  revealed.  The 
hall  was  full  of  employees  of  the  hotel.  The 
police  had  to  charge  through  them  and  sweep 
them  aside  to  feach  the  door  of  Room  210.  There 
it  was  found  that  the  door  had  been ‘smashed, 
and  the  detective,  Wesley,  was  in  a  corner  of 
the  room  with  the  remains  of  a  broken  chair 
in  his  hands.  His  face  was  covered  with  blood 
and  he  was  nearly  exhausted.  But  three  of 
the  hotel  attaches  lay  on  the  floor  unconscious. 
The  detective  had  defended  himself  with  won¬ 
derful  pluck.  The  two  prisoners,  though,  Breer* 
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and  the  hallboy,  Jones,  were  gone.  They  had 
been  spirited  away  with  handcuffs  and  all.  If 
the  police  had  not  arrived  at  that  opportune  mo¬ 
ment  Wesley  would  have  been  killed. 

“Fearnot,”  he  gasped,  “they  are  all  together 
here!  It  is  a  den  of  crooks!  They  helped  the 
villains  to  escape!” 

“Have  they  got  away?”  asked  Fred  in  con¬ 
sternation. 

“They  have,  as  you  can  see.  It  is  hard  luck.” 

The  hotel  employees  had  scattered,  but  quite 
a  number  of  them  were  put  under  arrest.  As 
soon  as  Wesley  had  recovered,  more  police  were 
sent  for  and  the  hotel  was  placed  under  sur¬ 
veillance.  Of  course  a  tremendous  sensation  was 
created.  The  complicity  of  Breeze  in  the  mys¬ 
terious  robberies  was  no  longer  doubted  and  with¬ 
in  an  hour  warrants  were  out  for  his  arrest 
and  that  of  the  hallboy,  Jones.  The  hotel  was 
raided,  and  when  the  good  citizens  of  Bowler 
City  arose  that  morning  it  was  to  find  that  the 
Hotel  Raymond  doors  were  closed  and  it  had 
suspended  business  in  the  absence  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  A  great  sensation  was  created.  Police 
patrolled  the  hotel.  The  guests  left,  and  the 
whole  place  was  in  the  hands  of  officers  of  the 
law.  Then  some  startling  disclosures  were  made. 
A  careful  search  of  the  hotel  revealed  a  number 
of  secret  rooms  and  passages.  Into  the  rooms 
where  the  robberies  were  committed  it  was  found 
that  small  tubes,  which  were  almost  invisible  in 
the  ceiling,  introduced;  the  deadly  vapor  which 
deprived  the  victims  of  their  senses.  It  was  a 
thrilling  revelation  and  explained  all.  In  a  se¬ 
cret  room  was  found  all  the  evidences  of  the  dark 
crimes  which  were  committed  in  the  place. 

Fully  a  dozen  of  the  hotel  employees  were  in 
the  game  with  Breeze,  but  the  hallboy,  Jones, 
had  been  trained  to  carry  out  most  of  the  ne¬ 
farious  work.  But  Breeze  and  the  hallboy  had 
both  vanished.  Not  a  trace  of  them  could  be 
found.  At  first  it  was  believed  that  they  were 
in  hiding  in  some  of  the  secret  rooms,  but 
these  furnished  no  clew  save  the  handcuffs  which 
were  found  sawed  in  twain.  The  two  prisoners 
had  made  their  escape  and  where  to  look  for 
them  was  a  problem.  The  detective,  Wesley,  was 
much  chagrined,  and  he  said: 

“Well,  Fearnot,  we  did  our  best.  If  we  had 
had  a  little  help  at  that  time  we  would  have  had 
them  safe.” 

“That’s  so,  Wesley.  I  guess  that  will  do  away 
with  further  crooked  work  at  the  Hotel  Ray¬ 
mond,  though  I  understand  that  someone  else  is 
going  to  take  the  place  of  Breeze  as  landlord 
there.  It  is  said  that  Breeze  has  gone  north 
into  the  hills,  and  is  by  this  time  in  Canada. 

“That'  won’t  save  him,”  said  the  detective 
grimly.  “I’ll  get  extradiction  papers  and  go  after 
him.” 

That  was  just  what  the  detective  did.  Mean¬ 
while  Fred  saw  that  the  affair  was  ended,  and 
as  the  mystery  was  solved,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  his  remaining  longer  in  the  vicinity.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Fred  prepared  to  leave.  At  this  juncture 
he  got  a  telegram  from  Terry,  who  had  at  last 
reached  Omaha  and  was  waiting  for  him  there 
as  per  their  appointment.  So  Fred  took  a  train 
for  Sioux  Falls,  and  from  there  he  went  to 
Omaha.  When  he  arrived  in  that  town  he  was 
met  by  Terry  at  the  depot.  The  two  chums 


shook  hands  with  each  other  with  delight,  for 
it  had  been  some  time  since  they  had  been  to¬ 
gether  and  they  were  glad  to  meet  once  more. 

Very  soon  Fred  narrated  to  Terry  his  excit¬ 
ing  experiences  at  the  Hotel  Raymond  and  the 
part  he  took  in  the  affair. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  said  Terry.  “That 
beats  anything  I  ever  heard  of.  Why  in  the 
world  wasn’t  I  there  also.  I  do  miss  all' the  fun. 
It  sounds  like  a  story  book.” 

Terry  said  he  had  received  letters  from  Mary 
regularly  and  that  they  were  all  well  at  home. 

“I  am  afraid,  Terry,  that  I  will  not  be  able 
to  join  the  girls  as  soon  as  I  had  expected,”  said 
Fred. 

“How  is  that?”  asked  Terry,  in  great  surprise. 
“What  will  prevent?” 

“Well,  a  very  important  matter.  I  have  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Altman  at  our  Michigan  lumber  camp, 
who  insists  that  I  must  come  up  there  before  I 
go  East.  That  will  take  a  week  or  ten  days 
at  least.  I  shall  return  to  Chicago  and  then  go 
home  later.” 

Terry  had  a  long  face. 

“Thunder!”  he  exclaimed.  “I’ve  got  to  go 
straight  home  from  Chicago.  I  have  promised 
to  be  there  and  I  can’t  break  my  word.” 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  Windy  City  and 
went  to  the  Palmer  House.  After  a  couple  of 
days  there,  Terry  bade  Fred  adieu  and  took  a 
train  East.  Fred  felt  a  little  bit  lonely  after 
Terry  had  gone,  so  he  thought  he  would  go  to 
the  theatre.  He  called  up  the  box  office  by  ’phone 
and  engaged  a  seat.  Just  then  he  heard  his 
name  called  out  in  the  office  by  a  bellboy,  who 
had  a  telegram.  Fred  called  to  the  boy  and, 
giving  him  a  tip,  read  the  telegram: 

“Fred  Fearnot,  Palmer  House,  Chicago: 

“Have  got  Breeze,  but  cannot  find  the  hall¬ 
boy.  Notify  Chicago  police  to  be  on  lookout  for 
clew  points  to  him  as  being  in  that  city. 

(Signed)  WESLEY.” 

With  that  Fred  went  to  the  ’phone  and  called 
up  the  Chicago  Chief  of  Police.  He  told  him 
about  the  affair  and  intimated  that  the  hallboy 
might  be  in  Chicago. 

“We  have  received  his  description  from  Wes¬ 
ley  already,”  replied  the  Chief.  “We  are  on  the 
watch  for  him.” 

Fred  was  now  interested  and  he  looked  at  his 
watch  and  saw  that  he  had  yet  a  couple  of  hours 
to  spare  before  theatre  time.  So  Fred  made  a 
tour  of  the  hotels,  looking  at  the  registers  and 
making  inquiries  of  the  clerk.  But  he  could 
nowhere  get  anything  like  a  clew  to  the  young 
villain.  If  he  was  in  Chicago  he  was  doubtless 
in  some  out-of-the-way  place  where  he  would  be 
safe.  When  Fred  reached  the  theatre  he  went 
in  and  took  his  seat.  It  was  in  the  fourth  row 
of  the  orchestra  and  commanded  a  good  view 
of  the  stage.  The  play  was  a  very  clever  ex¬ 
travaganza,,  and  the  music  was  bright  and  catchy, 
Fred  was  enjoying  it  when,  between  the  acts, 
he  chanced  to  glance  up  to  the  balcony.  He  gasp¬ 
ed  and  looked  twice  to  make  sure  that  his  eye¬ 
sight  was  not  deceiving  him.  There,  in  the  very 
front  row  and  leaning  nonchalantly  over  the 
railing  was  the  hallboy,  Jones.  Fred  gazed  at 
the  young  criminal  intently.  Of  course  he  had 
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no  thought  of  allowing  him*  to  escape  from  the 
theatre.  Fred  reflected  a  moment  and  then  he 
drew  a  pencil  and  some  paper  from  his  pocket 
and  wrote: 

“Box  Office: — Please  notify  police  that  a  crimi¬ 
nal  named  Jones,  who  is  wanted  for  hotel  rob¬ 
bery,  is  in  the  front  row  in  the  balcony.  Has 
large  rose  in  buttonhole. 

“FRED  FEARNOT,  Seat  102,  Section  4,  L.” 

Fred  beckoned  to  an  usher,  who  came  up  and 
took  the  note.  Fred  slipped  a  tip  in  the  usher’s 
hand. 

'‘Deliver  at  box  office!  Quick!” 

The  usher  sped  away.  After  a  few  moments 
Fred  looked  up  and  gave  a  gasp.  The  haliboy 
was  gone.  With  that  he  left  his  seat  and  went 
hastily  into  the  foyer.  Just  then  a  couple  of 
officers  appeared  in  the  foyer,  Fred  went  up 
to  them  and  asked: 

“Did  you  get  a  message  at  the  box  office?” 

“We  did,”  said  one  of  the  officers.  “Where  is 
the  crok?” 

“I  think  he  has  got  the  tip  and  skipped.  He 
is  no  longer  in  the  front  row  where  he  was.” 

One  cf  the  officers  sped  up  to  the  balcony.  He 
came  back  in  a  few  moments  and  said: 

“There’s'  no  such  guy  there.” 

Fred  was  much  chagrined.  They  went  outside 
and  examined  the  fire  exit  outlets.  At  one  of 
these  a.  man  was  found,  who  said: 

.“Oh;  yes.  I  saw  a  chap  like  that  come  out  of 
here  and  make  off  down  the  street.  He  seemed  to 
be  very  much  excited.” 

It  was  a  late  hour  when  Fred  got  back  to  the 
Palmer  House.  He  went  to  his  room  to  retire. 
He  had  hardly  got  into  bed,  though,  when  he 
heard  a  commotion  in  the  next  room..  Fred  arose 
and  looked  out  in  the  hall  and  hailed  the  hall- 
boy. 

“What  is  the  matter  in  the  room  next  to  mine?” 
he  asked. 

“It’s  all  right,  boss,”  said  the  boy.  “The  guy 
who  has  it  came  in  with  qnite  a  jag  on  and  wo 
had  to  put  him  to  bed.” 

“Oh!”  said  Fred,  and  he  went  back  and  turned 
into  bed.  The  next  morning,  as  he  was  arising, 
he  was  given  a  great  surprise.  There  was  a  tap 
on  his  door.  Fred  opened  it  and  a  couple  of  of¬ 
ficers  stood  before  him. 


CHAPTER  X.— Conclusion. 

“Boss,”  said  one  of  the  officers,  “have  you  been 
in  this  room  all  night?” 

“I  have.” 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“My  name  is  Fearnot.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  are  you  the  man  who  sent  out 
the  general  alarm  from  headquarters  to  look  for 
a  chap  named  Jones  on  the  charge  of  hotel  rob¬ 
bery?” 

“I  am  the  man,”  said  Fred  in  surprise.  “What 
of  it?” 

“It  is  mighty  queer.  That  fellow  has  been  in 
this  next  room  all  night.  He  came  in  with  a 
pretty  bad  jag  on  about  midnight  and  was  put 
to  bed.  ,We  traced  him  here,  but  he  must  have 


got  the  alarm  in  some  way  for  he  has  skipped 
out,  evidently  by  means  of  the  fire  escape.” 

Fred  was  thunderstruck.  To  think  that  the 
haliboy  should  have  been  so  near  him  and  really 
right  in  his  easv  reach  and  then  that  he  should 
slip  away  again,  was  most  astonishing  and  dis¬ 
maying.  The  hotel  was  searched,  but  of  course, 
the  fugitive  was  not  found.  He  had  been  slick 
and  shrewd  enough  to  make  his  escape  safe  and 
sure.  Fred  spent  two  days  at  the  Palmer  House, 
and  in  that  time  Chicago  was  overhauled,  but 
not  a  trace  of  the  fugitive  was  found.  Finally 
Fred  found  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  give 
up  the  quiest  and  take  his  trip  to  Michigan.  He 
accordingly  took  the  train  one  morning  for  a 
place  called  Bay  Cliff,  far  up  in  the  lumbering 
region. 

When  Fred  boarded  the  train  he  was  able  to 
secure  a  seat  in  a  Pullman,  but,  he  was  obliged 
to  change  and  go  forward  into  a  second-class 
car,  for  the  Pullman  was  dropped  off  the  train. 
In  the  car  were  quite  a  number  of  French  im¬ 
migrants,  who  were  going  into  the  woods  to  find 
employment  as  choppers.  Fred  was  interested  in 
wratching  them,  and  when  suddenly  the  train 
came  to  a  jolting  stop,  one  of  them  threw  up  a 
car  window  and  stuck  his  head  out.  Across  the 
aisle  was  a  man  with  a  red  beard,  and  who  wore 
,,a  slouch  hat  that  was  pulled  down  well  over  his 
eyes.  He  called  out  in  a  sharp  tone: 

“Tell  that  Canuck  fool  to  pull  his  head  in  and 
close  that  window.  We’ll  freeze  if  he  don’t.” 

The  seat  companion  of  the  Frenchman,  who  un¬ 
derstood  English,  now  turned  and  retorted: 

“Sacre!  Mind  your  business!  He  keep  his 
head  out  if  he  want  to!” 

“Will  he?”  snorted  the  man  with  the  red  beard. 
“Well,  he  can’t  keep  that  window  open  and 
freeze  us.” 

With  that  the  man  with  the  read  beard  sprung 
up  and  reaching  across  the  aisle  (  grabbed  the  of¬ 
fending  Frenchman  by  the  collar  and  yanked  him 
back  into  the  car,  exclaiming: 

“You  confounded  idiot!  If  you  don’t  know  any 
better  that  that  it  is  time  somebody  kicked  some 
sense  into  you!” 

The  train  kept  on  for  a  few  miles,  and  then  it 
came  to  a  stop  again.  They  were  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  woods,  and  the  snow  was  deep  and 
piled  high  along  the  tracks.  The  train  waited 
so  long  that  Fred  finally  got  up  and  walked  out 
onto  the  car  pltaform.  The  conductor  and  sev¬ 
eral  trainmen  stood  out  in  the  snow. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Fred  quietly,  “what  is  the 
trouble?” 

“There  is  a  logging  train  in  the  ditch  a  mile 
ahead  of  us.  I  don’t  believe  they  will  have  the 
track  clear  under  twelve  hours.  It  is  a  bad 
wreck.” 

Just  then  the  man  with  the  red  beaiM  appeared 
and  he  asked  the  conductor  the  same  questions 
and  got  the  same  answer.  He  then  chanced  to 
glance  at  Fred  and  instantly  gave  a  start  and 
turned  his  back.  N  The  action  was  so  abrupt  and 
so  marked  that  •  Fred,  noticed  it  and  it  excited 
his  curiosity.  But  the  train  now  began  to  back 
up,  for  the  conductor  had  received  orders  to  go 
back  about  a  dozen  miles  to  a  small  station  called 
Redwood  and  take  the  siding.  Accordingly  tbe 
train  ran  back  to  Redwood  and  took  4he  siding. 
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Fred  and  most  of  the  passengers  got  off  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  platform.  The  station 
agent  had  a  fire  in  his  shanty,  but  not  all  could 
get  into  the  place.  Suddenly  a  coupLe  of  woods¬ 
men  came  up  with  a  horse  and  sled.  They  had 
each  a  pair  of  snowshoes  strapped  to  their  backs. 
Fred  observed  them  and  he  went  up  and  asked 
them  why  they  carried  snowshoes  when  they  had 
a  horse  and  sled  to  travel  with. 

“Boss,  if  you  was  going  to  cross  a  pond  on 
skates  and  the  ice  was  thin  you’d  take  along  a  life 
preserver,  wouldn’t  ye?” 

Fred  was  satisfied,  but  the  man  with  the  red 
beard,  who  was  standing  a  little  distance  away, 
pretty  soon  went  up  to  the  woodsmen  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  low-toned  conversation.  Fred  watched 
him  curiously  and  pretty  soon  he  saw  him  take 
cut  some  money  and  one  of  the  woodsmeh  trans¬ 
ferred  his  snowshoes  to  him.  The  red-bearded 
man  quickly  strapped  them  on  and  at  once  set  out 
across  the  snow  drifts,  going  northward.  Fred 
was  new  more  than  interested  in  the  red-bearded 
stranger.  He  watched  his  figure  disappear  over 
the  snow  drifts,  and  just  then  a  shrill  locomotive 
whistle  was 'heard  far  down  the  track. 

“Hello!  Here  comes  the  construction  train!” 
sung  cut  the  station  agent. 

The  construction  came  along  at  a  forty-mile 
gait.  It  slowed  up  a  little,  but  it  was  seen  that 
it  would  not  stop  at  the  station.  But  Fred,  and 
others  on  the  platform  as  well,  saw  a  man  hang¬ 
ing  far  out  from  the  platform  of  the  rear  car. 
Just  before  the  train  reached  the  station  the  man 
jumped.  He  was  taking  no  dangerous  chances, 
"for  he  landed  in  a  snowdrift  up  to  his  ears.  The 
immigrants  all  laughed  as  he  dug  his  way  out: 
He  reached  the  track  and  shook  the  snow  from 
him  and  came  along  to  the  station  platform. 
Then  Fred  gave  a  sharp  cry. 

“Great  Scott  !”  he.  gasped.  “It  is  Detective 
Wesley!” 

“Well,  I’ll  he  hanged!  I  never  expected  to  see 
you,”  said  Wesley. 

“Why  certainly,”  laughed  Wesley.  “I  am  on 
the  same  old  trail.  I  am  after  that  hallboy.” 

“Is  he  up  in  this  region?” 

“He  was  on  the  regular  train  and  I  guess 
that’s  it  over  there  on  the  siding.  He  was  in 
disguise  and  wore  a  slouch  hat  and  a  red  beard. 
Didn’t  you  happen  to  see  him,  did  you?” 

“Good  gracious!  I  thought  that  fellow  looked 
familiar.  Was  he  really  the  hallboy?” 

“For  a  fact!  Where  is  he  now?” 

“He  went  away  on  snowshoes.” 

“He  is  making  for  the  logging  camps,”  said 
Wesley. 

“Well,  he  would  be  pretty  safe,”  said  Fred,  who 
knew  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  woods¬ 
men  to  shield  criminals  in  the  logging  camps. 

“Are  you  going  in  pursuit  of  the  young  vil¬ 
lain?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  am.” 

“May  I  go  with  you?” 

“Why  certainly,”  said  Wesley  eragerly,  “but  you 
must  have  a  pair  of  snowshoes.” 

Fred  then  ran  over  the  woodsmen  and  asked 
one  of  them  if  he  would  sell  his  snowshoes.  When 
the  fellow  said  that  he  would,  Fred  paid  him  the 
price.  Wesley  and  Fred  had  no  trouble  at  all  in 
following  the  hallboy’s  trail  across  the  country. 


By  his  awkward  steps  it  could  be  seen  that  he 
was  not  an  adept  on  snowshoes.  The  trail  led 
right  across  the  open  country.  For  over  an  hour 
Fred  and  Wesley  kept  straight  on. 

Then  suddenly  the  detective  pointed  to  the 
distance  with  a  sharp  exclamation: 

“There  he  is,  Fearnot: 

Far  ahead  and  clambering  over  a  ridge  was  a  ... 
muffled  figure.  That  it  was  Jones  there  was  no 
doubt.  Fred  and  Wesley  now  redoubled  their 
efforts  and  soon  they  came  to  a  beaten  trail.  The 
fugitive  had  taken  this.  It  was  a  question  now 
which  way  he  had  gone,  but  finally  the  detective 
decided  that  he  had  gone  west. 

On  they  went  with  redoubled  speed.  Suddenly 
they  came  to  an  icy  descent  into  a  ravine.  Just 
below  they  a  figure  picking  its  way  cautiously 
down.  Wesley  whispered  to  Fred:  . 

“There  he  is.  Watch  me  get  him.” 

Before  Fearnot  could  imagine  what  Wesley 
was  up  to  he  had  dropped  on  his  side  and  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  slide  down  the  ’  descent.  He 
shot  down  like  a  bullet.  The  hallboy  turned  to 
see  him  coming  and  a  yell  of  baffled  rage  broke 
from  his  lips.  He  pulled  a  revolver  and  fired, 
but  the  bullet  went  wild.  The  next  moment 
Wesley  struck  him  and  swept  him  from  his  feet. 
He  fell  hard,  and  hallboy  and  detective  slid  the 
whole  distance  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  When 
they  reached  there  Wesley  was  on  top  of  his 
man.  He  sent  up  a  yell  cf  exultation. 

“Come  on,  Fearnot!  I’ve  got  him!” 

Fred  then  took  the  slide  himself.  He  landed 
in  a  snowdrift,  but  springing  up  was  soon  beside 
the  detective.  In  a  few  moments  the  handcuffs 
were  on  the  young  criminal  and  the  chase  was  at 
an  end.  The  hallboy  was  sullen  and  would  say 
nothing;  but  all  now  got  on  their  feet.  At  first 
Jones  refused  to  walk  and  tried  to  break  his 
snowshoes.  But  Wesley  placed  his  thumbs  back 
of  the  balky  young  criminal’s  ears  and  in  a  very 
few  seconds  he  was  walking  along  without  fur¬ 
ther  trouble. 

It  was  a  long  tramp  back  to  the  Redwood  sta¬ 
tion,  but  they  finally  reached  there.  The  train 
was  still  there  and  the  arrival  of  Fred  and  the 
detective  and  his  prisoner- created  great  excite¬ 
ment  among  the  passengers.  Jones  was  minus 
his  red  beard  now>  and  many  of  them  did  not 
recognized  him.  It*  was  a  late  hour  that  night  | 
when  the  track  was  cleared  and  a  train  came  ; 
down  the  line.  The  detective  hoarded  this  with 
his  prisoner  and  he  shook  hands  with  Fred  and  ? 
said : 

“Well,  good  luck  to  you,  Fearnot.  This  is  the 
end  of  the  hotel  mystery.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  hope  to  see  you  in 
Chicago,  Weslfey. 

The  train  rolled  away  and  that  was  the  last 
Fred  ever  saw  of  the  hallboy.  He  learned  later 
that  he  and  the  notorious  hotelkeeper  got  fifteen 
years  in  the  Dakota  State  Prison.  Fred  went  bli 
up  to  the  lumber  camps  and  after  transacting  his 
business  he  later  returned  to  Chicago. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “FRED  FEAR- 
NOT’S  HOCKEY  TEAMi  or,  OUT  TO  WIN 
THE  CUP.” 
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DRUNKEN  GEESE  HELP  AGENTS 

A  flock  of  booze  wild  geese  filled  up  with 
moonshine  mash  attracted  the  attention  of  rail¬ 
road  graders  near  Republic,  Wash.,  and  Federal 
prohibition  agents  found  the  largest  still  yet  dis¬ 
covered  west  of  the  Rockies. 

The  moonshiners  had  dumped  the  sour  mash 
from  the  vats  into  a  small  lake  about  a  half  mile 
from  their  cabin,  says  the  Lions  Falls  Press. 

Some  of  it  was  not  submerged,  so  it  was  eaten 
by  wild  geese  on  their  autumnal  migration.  Their 
antics  were  so  amusing  the  graders  sought  the 
cause  and  found  remnants  of  the  feast.  The 
still,  with  a  capacity  of  490  gallons,  was  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  canyon,  the  one  path  leading  through 
tangled  underbrush.  Two  alleged  owners  of  the 
plant  were  arrested.  To  furnish  abundant  water 
for  the  condensers  the  bootleggers  had  piped  it 
from  the  lake  above  them. 


MADE  FORTUNE  DIGGING  UP  DEAD 
A  grim  story  of  nocturnal  disinterment  of 
bodies  from  a  local  Negro  cemetery  in  Atlanta, 


Ga.,  theft  of  the  caskets  which  were  later  resold, 
and  reburying  of  the  bodies,  has  been  told  to  the 
police  by  Thurman  Jones,  Negro  undertaker,  who 
admitted  he  had  been  doing  it  for  nearly  a  year. 

Report  of  “casket  snatching”  in  this  cemetery 
have  been  current  for  weeks.  The  other  night 
officers  lay  in  wait  and  watched  the  “snatchers” 
at  work. 

The  officers  declared  Jones  and  another  Negro, 
Ed  Ware,  dug  up  two  bodies,  reburied  them  minus 
the  coffin,  and  then  drove  away  with  the  caskets. 

Jones  told  police  he  and  Ware  had  made  a  small 
fortune.  He  said  Ware  was  the  leader,  and  al¬ 
ways  told  him  what  grave  to  open.  Ware  also  is 
in  jail,  but  refuses  to  talk. 

Following  publication  of  the  story  cemetery  of¬ 
ficials  were  flooded  with  requests  from  relatives 
of  persons  buried  in  the  cemetery  seeking  disin¬ 
terment  permits  to  see  if  the  caskets  had  been 
stolen. 

“It  all  appeared  so  easy,”  Jones  said,  “and  them 
dead  niggers  didn’t  know  no  better  nohow,  and 
besides,  the  money  came  in  mighty  handy.” 
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Forced  To  Fight  In  Mexico 

—  OP¬ 

PRESSED  INTO  SERVICE 


By  F.  A.  HARDY 


(A  Serial  Story,) 


CHAPTER  X. 

Rex  To  The  Rescue. 

Alone  in  the  deserted  stable,  except  for  the 
horse,  Rex’s  mind  worked  quickly.  He  had  only 
one  thought,  and  that  was  to  rescue  Marguerite. 
If  he  were  in  his  own  country  he  could  easily  se¬ 
cure  help,  but  without  a  friend  in  Mexico  Rex 
thought  it  would  be  difficult  work  to  get  the  girl 
out  of  the  grip  of  the  villain  Carlos.  It  was  a 
strange  land,  a  land  of  cunning  and  trickery. 

A  sound  of  horse’s  hoofs  came  to  his  ears. 
Rex’s  horse  whinnied  and  Rex  soothed  the  res¬ 
tive  animal  by  patting  him.  He  was  certain  that 
the  galloping  horse  without  was  carrying  one  of 
Carlos’s  men,  possibly  one  of  those  who  had  been 
assigned  to  the  task  of  killing  Rex  before  he  could 
deliver  the  message. 

Rex’s  horse  was  soon  quieted  and  the  rider  out¬ 
side  passed  without  discovering  the  hiding  place. 

Rex  breathed  freely  again.  He  did  not  fear 
death  or  injury,  but  he  knew  he  must  not  be  dis¬ 
covered  before  he  had  a  chance  to  steal  forth  at 
night  and  attempt  to  free  Marguerite. 

Having  succeeded  in  silencing  the  horse,  he 
realized  that  he  had  stumbled  onto  a  very  good 
hiding  place  where  he  might  be  able  to  take  Mar¬ 
guerite  later,  if  the  necessity  arose.  He  felt  sure, 
too,  that  he  could  safely  leave  the  horse  in  the 
stall  while  he  returned  to  Marguerite’s  house  in 
the  evening. 

Having  nothing  to  do,  and  being  in  need  of 
rest,  Rex  lay  down  and  was  soon  sleeping  lightly, 
knowing  that  he  would  need  all  the  sleep  he  could 
get  before  the  night  *was  over. 

Having  charged  his  mind  with  the  fact  that  he 
would  not  sleep  over  two  hours,  Rex  rose  prompt¬ 
ly  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  made  ready  to  leave 
the  horse  and  start  back  toward  the  prison  house. 

First  he  stole  to  the  door  of  the  stable  and  lis¬ 
tened  for  a  long  time.  He  wanted  to  be  perfectly 
sure  that  Carlos  and  his  men  had  not  discovered 
his  hiding  place.  He  had  walked  into  trouble  too 
many  times  in  the  last  few  days  to  take  any  un¬ 
necessary  chances. 

But  there  was  not  a  sign  or  a  sound  of  a  hu¬ 
man  being.  So  Rex  drew  back  into  the  stable, 
found  a  piece  of  frayed  rope  in  one  of  the  stall 
posts,  and  tied  the  horse  securely.  Then  he  slip¬ 
ped  out  and  crept  into  a  neighboring  park  through 
which  he  could  take  a  short  cut  to  the  prison 
house.  He  crept  through  the  shrubbery  and  tried 
to  walk  straight  ahead,  for  in  the  dark  he  could 
only  trust  to  his  good  sense  of  direction. 


He  crossed  the  road  which  led  to  Cuernavaca 
and  smiled  to  himself  as  he  realized  what  a  sim¬ 
ple  trick  Carlos  had  tried  to  play  on  him  with 
that  false  message  which  had  proved  to  be  only 
a  piece  of  blank  white  paper. 

He  did  not  come  out  onto  the  street  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach.  Instinct  told  him  that,  as  he 
stumbled  along,  trying  to  keep  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  He  became  hopelessly  turned  around  and 
wandered  about  the  park  for  half  an  hour  bump¬ 
ing  into  trees,  tearing  his  clothes  on  the  spiked 
shrubs  and  cacti  and  becoming  very  confused. 

At  last  his  groping  fingers  came  in  contact  with 
a  stone  wall  and  he  drew  a  breath  of  relief  as  he 
realized  that  at  last  he  was  out  of  the  park  and 
on  the  very  street  he  had  wished  to  reach. 

Guiding  himself  by  the  wall,  he  walked  softly, 
listening,  trying  to  guide  himself  to  the  right 
house  by  his  senses  of  touch  and  hearing.  He 
thought  that  the  rebels  would  not  risk  a  light  and 
he  wished  that  he  himself  had  been  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  few  matches  for  use  that  night.  Suddenly 
his  fingers  felt  the  edge  of  an  open  door.  He 
stepped  into  a  house  which  had  evidently  been  de¬ 
serted  by  a  prosperous  family.  Another  thought 
had  come  to  him.  He  had  made  no  provision  for 
food,  and  if  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  Marguerite 
she  would  probably  be  very  hungry.  So  he  went 
to  the  kitchen  of  the  empty  house  and,  after 
stumbling  around  for  some  minutes,  managed  to 
find  matches,  and  with  the  aid  of  those,  he  found 
a  little  store  of  food,  which  he  tied  into  a  neat 
bundle  and  dropped  into  his  shirt  front. 

Then,  as  he  came  out,  he  saw  a  light  in  a  larger 
house  very  near.  He  made  out  against  the  sky 
a  sentinel  pacing  the  roof  of  that  house.  At  last, 
he  had  reached  his  goal.  This  was  the  prison 
house.  The  light  came  from  the  third  floor,  prob¬ 
ably  from  the  window  Marguerite  had  spoken  of, 
or  from  a  window  in  an  adjoining  room.  Rex 
studied  the  front  of  the  building.  He  saw  the 
stone  ledge  Marguerite  had  mentioned.  It  prom¬ 
ised  a  good  foot-hold  if  he  could  reach  it.  But 
at  that  moment  he  saw  several  more  sentinels  on 
the  roof. 

For  a  moment  he  was  surprised  that  the  place 
was  so  well  protected.  He  must  keep  a  cool  head, 
he  reflected,  and  he  must  see  the  back  of  the 
house  before  he  made  a  definite  move.  He  scouted 
a  block  to  the  right  and  another  to  the  left  of  the 
building  and  found  no  guards.  The  watch  was 
centered  on  the  house  which  held  Marguerite.  If 
he  could  reach  a  gallery  that  ran  along  the  edge 
of  the  house  next  door,  he  might  gain  the  back  of 
the  house.  It  was  a  chance  at  best,  but  the  only 
thread  that  led  to  anything.  To  reach  it  he  must 
pass  through  the  open  court  that  belonged  to  the 
prison-house,  and  he  would  have  to  pass  within 
three  feet  of  twice  as  many  sentinels,  with  no 
foliage  tc  hide  him. 

The  muscles  of  his  face  grew  tense  and  his  eyes 
fastened  longingly  on  the  window  through  which 
flickered  the  faint  light.  A  grotesque  form  passed 
in  its  light  several  times,  and  Rex  recognized  the 
old  jhag  he  had  met  so  unpleasantly.  She  was 
another  one  to  outwit,  for  evidently  she  was 
guarding  over  Marguerite. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ATE  9  LOBSTERS  AT  SITTING 
Harry  Wohl  of  No.  85  Bayard  street,  New 
York,  attacked  eight  lobsters  on  a  $20  wager  at 
a  restaurant  at  No.  87  Grove  street.  Then  he  ate 
a  ninth  for  good  measure  and  went  home  for 
supper. 

Wohl  put  a  well  known  gastronomic  title  under 
his  belt  recently  when  he  took  the  east  side  cham¬ 
pionship  beef  stakes  by  devouring  ten  pounds  of 
porterhouse.  The  champion  is  twenty-four,  and 
has  issued  a  challenge  to  all  the  long  distance 
eaters  of  the  world  for  a  public  contest  in  plain 
and  fancy  eating. 


CORAL  REEF  OF  AUSTRALIA  WORLD’S 
WONDERS 

The  Great  Barrier  Coral  Reef  of  Australia  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Its  total  length 
is  1,200  miles.  The  width  of  the  reef,  or  series 
of  reefs,  varies  in  different  districts.  In  some 
places  tho^distance  from  the  mainland  to  the  outer 
edge  measures  240  geographical  miles.  In  other 
places  it  narrows  down  to  30  miles,  and  at  one  or 
two  isolated  places  it  measures  but  10  or  12  miles. 

The  Great  Barrier  Reef  hides  within  its  coral 
caves  many  treasures  which  will  never  come  to 
light.  Among  these  are  Captain  Cook’s  six  guns, 
thrown  overboard  from  the  Endeavor  when  she 
was  temporarily  aground  on  a  reef.  The  curious 
structure  and  vast  extent  of  the  reef  were  first 
made  known  by  Cook.  These  guns  are  of  classic 
interest  to  all  Australians  and  the  supposed  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  disaster  has  been  searched  with  the  aid 
of  divers  many  times  without  success. 


BRING  5-POUND  TOPAZ  FROM  BRAZILIAN 
MINE 

A  topaz  weighing  five  pounds,  remarkable  not 
only  for  its  size,  but  for  its  clearness,  is  among 
the  specimens  brought  back  to  Chicago  by  Dr. 
Oliver  C.  Farrington,  curator  of  the  department 
of  geology  of  Field  Museum,  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  an  expedition  to  Brazil. 

The  expedition  travelled  2,000  miles  through 
the  diamond,  gold  and  precious  stone  fields,  cov¬ 
ering  more  than  300  miles  through  the  mountains. 

The  specimens  obtained  include  gold,  diamonds, 
aquamarines,  beryls,  emeralds  and  topazes,  be¬ 
sides  a  number  of  minerals  of  rare  earths.  Among 
the  specimens,  Dr.  Rarrington  believes  he  has  one 
or  two  minerals  hitherto  unknown. 

The  big  five-pound  topaz  is  one  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  enormous  semi-precious  stones  obtained  by 
the  scientists,  but  in  point  of  size  is  an  infant 
compared  to  a  twenty-six-pound  topaz  which 
they  saw  at  one  of  the  mines.  The  giant  stone 
was  valued  at  about  $575 'a  pound.  Cut-up  and 
polished  a  first  grade  topaz  is  worth  from  5  to 
$10  a  carat. 


PRISONER  FREED  WITH  $400. 

Tucked  away  in  a  little  corner  of  civilization 
for  twenty-eight  years,  living  in  the  midst  and  yet 
wholly  apart  from  it,  William  Webber  of  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  expressed  no  desire  to  view  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  twentieth  century  as  he  stood  before 


the  gates  of  the  Eastern  penitentiary,  a  free  man 
Dec.  23.  His  only  wish,  he  said,  was  to  be  rushed 
to  Logan,  Pa.,  where  he  might  spend  Christmas 
with  his  sister. 

Webber,  or  “ Sunny  Pete,”  as  he  was  known  in 
prison,  was  handed  his  pardon  at  the  prison 
gates  after  he  had  completed  his  long  road  of 
farewells.  It  came  fresh  from  the  pen  of  Gov 
Sproul,  and  in  his  pockets  Webber  also  car- 
ned  $400  in  new  bank  notes,  a  contribution 
from  the  1,700  inmates  of  the  institution  With 
it,  he  said,  he  expects  to  take  up  his  residence 
with  his  _  aged  mother  in  Harrisburg,  after  the 
short  visit  with  his  sister. 

Webber  was  the  oldest  prisoner  in  point  of 
servitude  m  the  penitentiary.  Convicted  of  the 
slaying  of  his  father-in-law  in  Reading,  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Twenty-eight  years  aim 
however,  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  life  i™ 
pnsonment.  He  is  54.  His  wife  still  lives  in 
Reading,  but  he  declared  he  would  not  return 
there  because  of  family  difficulties.  He  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  his  daughter,  who  was  only  a  babv 
when  he  began  his  sentence.  Neither  his  wife  nor 
his  daughter  had  visited  him  during  his  prison 
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The  Cuban’s  Revenge 


By  KIT  CLYDE. 


One  morning  Mr.  John  Franklin,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Baltimore,  received  a  letter  informing 
him  that  his  brother  was  dead  and  had  bequeathed 
his  fortune  and  his  only  daughter  to  his  guard¬ 
ianship. 

The  news  came  to  Mr.  Franklin  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt. 

His  brother  he  had  not  even  heard  of,  much  less 
seen,  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  before,  when 
he  had  emigrated  to  South  America. 

As,  however,  he  had  left  behind  him  a  fortune 
of  nearly  a  million  dollars,  his  brother  at  once 
wrote  a  reply  to  the  administrators  of  the  will 
accepting  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  inviting 
his  niece  to  take  up  her  abode  at  his  house. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  young  lady  arrived. 

She  was  a  tall,  handsome  girl  of  probably  be¬ 
tween  seventeen  and  eighteen,  but  looking  older. 

She  was  attended  by  an  old  woman,  a  native 
of  the  place  where  she  had  been  born,  and  whp 
had  been  her  nurse  since  infancy. 

Nearly  six  months  passed  away. 

The  young  lady  had  a  very  reserved  manner 
about  her,  and  made  friends  with  no  one. 

She  was  icily  polite,  but  no  more,  and  even  her 
guardian  appeared  to  stand  somewhat  in  awe  of 
her  imperious  temper. 

One  condition  of  the  will  that  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  was,  that  in  the  event  of  the  testator’s 
daughter  dying  or  marrying  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  all  the  property  was  to  revert  to  his 
brother. 

The  personal  habits  of  Mr.  Franklin  were  very 
luxurious. 

Although  married  several  years,  he  had  no 
children,  and  occupied  a  suite  of  rooms  upon  the 
same  floor  as  his  niece. 

The  apartments  of  his  wife  were  on  the  floor 
below. 

One  morning  after  his  niece  had  been  an  in¬ 
mate  of  his  house  for  nearly  a  year,  when  his 
valet  came  to  assist  him  to  dress,  a  valuable  dia¬ 
mond  stud  he  had  worn  on  the  previous  evening 
could  not  be  found,  and  apparently  much  annoyed 
and  agitated  at  his  loss,  Mr.  Franklin  had  at  last 
to  go  down  to  the  breakfast-room  without  it. 

Arrived  there  he  found  his  wife  already  await¬ 
ing  him,  but  his  niece  had  not  yet  made  her  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  circumstance  was  singular,  as  the  young 
lady  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  early. 

Inquiry  also  elicited  the  fact  that  neither  had 
her  attendant  tyeen  seen,  and  with  a  vague  un¬ 
formed  fear  in  their  minds,  Mr.  Franklin  and  his 
wife  proceeded  to  their  niece’s  apartments. 

They  found  the  door  locked  and  the  loudest 
knocking  could  elicit  no  response. 

Surprised  and  alarmed,  they  at  once  had  the 
door  broken  in,  when  a  ghastly  spectacle  met  their 
eyes. 

Upon  the  floor,  robed  only  in  her  night-dress 
and  weltering  in  a  pool  of  blood,  lay  the  heiress, 
dead;  while  upon  the  bed  in  the  adjoining  room 
Was  found  the  old  woman,  stabbed  to  the  heart. 


The  police  authorities  were  at  once  communi¬ 
cated  with,  and  immediately  took  possession  of 
the  apartments. 

Detectives  were  instantly  set  upon  the  case, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  result  of 
their  investigations  pointed  but  to  one  conclusion. 

It  was  her  uncle  who  was  the  assassin. 

The  case  against  him  was  so  clear  that  there 
could  hardly  exist  a  doubt  of  his  guilt. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  the  clause  in  the 
will  which  named  him  as  the  heir  in  case  of  his 
niece  dying  before  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

From  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  servants,  it 
was  proved  that  two  or  three  days  previously  the 
murdered  girl  and  he  had  a  violent  quarrel. 

She  had  accused  him  of  appropriating  some  of 
the  money  given  into  his  hands  in  trust  to  his  own 
use,  and  threatened  that  if  he  did  not  make  the 
amount  abstracted  good  before  three  days  she 
would  expose  him. 

The  three  days  had  expired  on  the  very  morn¬ 
ing  on  which  she  had  been  found  murdered. 

An  investigation  of  his  accounts  showed  that  he 
had  abstracted  more  than  twenty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  girl’s  legacy. 

Taken  altogether,  this  was  proof  enough  of  a 
possible  motive,  but  a  more  direct  proof  of  his 
actually  having  done  the  deed  was  coming. 

Entangled  in  the  embroidery  of  the  murdered 
girl’s  night-robe  was  found  the  missing  diamond 
stud. 

Of  this  circumstance  he  could  not  give  the 
slightest  explanation. 

He  seemed  literally  stricken  dumb  with  terror. 

His  arrest  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
he  was  lodged  in  jail  to  await  his  trial. 

The  verdict  of  the  public  was,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  against  him. 

Only  one  person  believed  in  his  innocence,  and 
that  was  his  wife. 

Although  their  married  life  had  been  far  from 
a  happy  one,  she  could  not  forget  the  days  when 
he  had  loved  her,  and  almost  frantic  with  grief, 
she  sought  the  aid  of  a  famous  private  detective. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  mysterious  cases,  the 
only  way  of  proceeding  was  to  evolve  a  theory 
and  then  set  to  work  to  prove  whether  or  not  it 
was  correct. 

In  this  theory  the  fundamental  basis  clearly 
had  to  be  that  the  accused  was  innocent. 

Who,  then,  was  guilty? 

The  answer  to  this  question  could  only  be 
gained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  murdered  girl’s 
history. 

It  was  possible  that  the  murder  might  have 
been  caused  by  jealousy,  revenge,  a  hundred  mo¬ 
tives  other  than  that  of  cupidity,  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  detectives  had  taken  as  the  true  one. 

By  this  time  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  heiress 
and  her  attendant  had  been  laid  out  for  inter¬ 
ment,  and  the  police  authorities  had  given  up 
their  possession  of  the  apartments. 

The  request  of  the  detective,  therefore,  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  examine  the  trunks  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  dead  girl  was  granted,  and  he  at  once 
began  his  search. 

For  a  long  time  his  search  was  fruitless,  and 
he  was  almost  beginning  to  despair,  when  in  a 
secret  drawer  of  a  portable  desk,  he  found  what 
might  develop  into  a  clue. 
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It  was  a  portrait  of  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-seven  or  eight,  a  man  with  dark,  swarthy 
face  and  a  somewhat  evil  expression  of  counten¬ 
ance. 

Encouraged  by  the  circumstances,  he  redoubled 
his  exertions,  and  was  once  more  rewarded  by 
finding,  in  an  interstice  between  the  drawers, 
where  it  had  evidently  been  overlooked,  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  letter. 

It  was  but  a  few  inches  square,  yet  it  bore  the 
signature : 

“Your  husband,  Gonsalvo  Fernandez.” 

With  this  in  his  hands,  the  detective  jumped  to 
a  conclusion  at  once. 

The  girl  had  secretly  been  married  to  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  and  now  wished  to  ignore  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

The  husband,  with  his  passionate  southern 
blood  set  on  fire  by  the  wrong,  had  resorted  to 
threats,  and  at  last  to  murder,  for  revenge. 

Retaining  the  portrait,  his  next  move  was  to 
find  out  if  the  original  was  in  the  city. 

If  he  were,  the  case  became  clear  at  once ;  if  he 
were  not,  it  was  an  additional  mystery. 

Inquiring  at  all  the  offices  of  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  steamships,  he  at  last  learned  that  a  man 
answering  to  the  description  had  landed  about  a 
week  previously,  and  much  encouraged  by  this 
confirmation  of  his  suspicions,  he  redoubled  his 
exertions  to  trace  him  to  his  present  place  of  con¬ 
cealment. 

At  last,  after  many  disappointments,  he  learned 
that  at  the  Hotel  Espanol,  a  Cuban  named  Jose 
Manuella,  had  been  staying  for  the  last  two 
wTeeks. 

His  description  tallied  exactly  with  that  of  the 
man  he  was  after,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  hotel. 

As  he  entered,  the  supposed  Cuban  was  at  the 
clerk’s  desk,  and  a  moment’s  glance  was  sufficient 
to  show  him  he  was  the  original  of  the  portrait. 

Crossing  the  room  with  rapid  footsteps,  he  laid 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“You  are  my  prisoner,  Gonsalvo  Fernandez,” 
he  said.  “I  arrest  you  for  the  murder  of  your 
wife  and  her  servant.” 

For  a  moment  the  Cuban  stood  utterly  over¬ 
come  by  surprise,  but  the  next  a  long,  keen  knife 
had  flashed  from  his  breast,  and  was  poised  above 
the  detective’s  head. 

“Trapped!”  he  cried.  “But  I  never  will  be 
taken  alive.” 

Already  the  knife  was,  descending,  but  with  a 
rapid  movement  the  detective  stepped  aside,  strik¬ 
ing  the  prisoner  as  he  did  so  a  blow  with  the  butt 
of  his  revolver  upon  the  temple  that  felled  him  to 
the  ground. 

The  next  instant  the  handcuffs  were  locked  upon 
his  wrists,  and  as  soon  as  he  recovered  conscious¬ 
ness  he  was  placed  in  a  hack  and  safely  lodged  in 
Jail. 

For  a  long  time  he  maintained  an  obstinate  si¬ 
lence,  but  at  last  he  confessed  that  he  was  the 
husband  of  the  murdered  girl. 

He  had  married  her  secretly,  and  upon  her 
father’s  death  she  had  sought  to  deny  the  fact 
that  she  was  his  wife. 

Almost  frantic  with  jealous  rage  he  had  fol¬ 
lowed  her  to  America,  and  when  she  still  .refused 
to  acknowledge  him  as  her  husband,  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  murderous  deed. 


The  diamond  stud  he  had  found  lying  upon  the 
floor,  and  thinking  it  might  belong  to  some  one 
in  the  house,  had  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  in  the 
iace  of  her  night-robe  in  order  to  still  further 
divert  suspicion. 

His  precautions  had  been  useless,  however,  and 
two  months  later  he  suffered  death  upon  the  scaf¬ 
fold. 

Mr.  Franklin  was^/t  once  released  from  his  un¬ 
just  captivity,  and  his  wife  and  he,  drawn  to¬ 
gether  by  the  terrible  calamity  that  for  a  time 
overshadowed  them,  have  ever  since  lived  in  re¬ 
juvenated  love  and  happiness. 


WHALE  HUNTING  ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE 
WORLD 

On  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  the  extreme 
northern  point  of  Alaska  lives  a  tribe  of  Eskimos 
who  are  declared  to  be  the  greatest  whale  hunters 
in  the  world.  These  hardy  natives  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  Arctic  seas  in  open  boats,  skirting 
treacherous  ice  floes,  facing  deadly  blizzards  in 
search  of  game,  which  they  often  pursue  scores 
of  miles  from  land. 

Whales  are  hunted  in  the  Arctic  in  May  and 
June,  when  the  ice  fields  have  broken  up  and 
swept  southward  into  Bering  Sea,  and  again  in 
September,  before  winter  seals  the  ocean  with  its 
impenetrable  cap  of  ice.  The  mammals  enter  the 
extreme  northern  waters  when  the  ice  goes  out 
in  the  spring,  and  stay  until  the  ice  returns.  But 
the  Eskimo  pursues  the  whale  when  it  appears 
early  in  the  season,  then  turns  his  attention  to 
seal  and  duck  hunting,  returning  to  the  hunt  for 
the  mammals  in  the  fall  to  fill  his  larder  for  the 
long  winter. 

With  sails  hoisted  to  the  wind,  the  boats  to  the 
number  of  10  or  12,  each  carrying  three  or  four 
hunters  armed  with  rifles,  depart  out  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  They  spread  out  over  a  vast  area 
fully  50  miles  square.  Each  boat  carries  a  flag, 
and  when  a  whale  is  struck  the  signal  is  hoisted, 
whereupon  all  the  other  boats  hasten  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  fortunate  hunters.  Usually  the 
whale  has  been  killed  by  the  time  the  other  boats 
come  up. 

A  few  of  the  Eskimo  hunters  have  whaling 
guns,  which  shoot  an  explosive  harpoon  that  in¬ 
stantly  kills.  Others  have  only  their  rifles  or 
spears,  with  markers  and  buoys  consisting  of  seal 
skins  inflated  with  air. 

When  a  whale  is  captured  the  boats  of  the 
hunters  assemble  at  the  scene  as  quickly  as  they 
can.  The  boats  are  lined  out,  with  sails  up,  each 
towing  the  other,  the  dead  whale  bringing  up  the  ( 
rear,  and  the  slow  voyage  homeward  is  begun. 
When  shore  is  reached,  the  whale  must  be  cut  up 
in  the  water,  since  there  are  not  enough  men  to 
drag  the  great  carcass  up  on  the  chore. 

When  the  whaling  season  is  over,  each  suc¬ 
cessful  hunter  gives  a  na-lu-ka-tak  (celebration), 
with  the  rest  of  the  villagers  as  his  guests.  There 
is  feasting,  blanket  tossing,  and  a  dance  at  the 
end  of  the  program,  which  often  lasts  for  days. 
All  the  old  men  and  women,  and  the  sick  Eski¬ 
mos  are  guests  of  the  prince  of  the  whale  hunt. 
Those  not  able  to  walk  are  carried  by  the  men  or 
hauled  on  sheds  to  that  part  of  the  village  se¬ 
lected  for  the  feast — Lawrence  William  Penrose, 
in  the  Popular  Mechanics  Magazine. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

SEVEN  POUNDS  OF  MISTLETOE  ON  ONE 
BIG  STALK 

A  large  stalk  of  mistletoe  was  found  recently 
by  S.  G.  Ellis  on  what  is  known  as  “Nine  Mile 
Island.  Ind.  The  stalk  weighed  seven  pounds,  and 
every  twig  contained  a  cluster  of  pearl-like  ber¬ 
ries.  The  mistletoe  was  found  in  an  elm  tree  and 
was  sixty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  Mr.  Ellis 
climbed  the  tree  and  -  cut  the  stalk  from  the 
branch  on  which  it  was  growing. 


CHASED  BY  BEAR 

Arthur  Heuss  of  Yorktown,  N.  Y.,  showed 
friends  the  carcass  of  a  300-pound  black  bear,  a 
trophy  of  an  exciting  fight  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains.  Heuss  told  friends  that  he  was  sur- 
rised  by  the  bear,  which  approached  him  from 
ehind.  Heuss  fired.  The  shot  only  slightly 
wounded  the  animal,  which  became  enraged  and 
ran  at  Heuss.  Heuss,  in  trying  to  escape,  fell 
and  broke  his  gun.  His  shout  brought  Bert  Vos, 
who  dispatched  the  bear. 


CLOCK  VARIES  ONLY  SECOND  IN  18 
YEARS 

An  astronomical  clock  must  keep  more  nearly 
perfect  time  than  any  other  instrument.  The 
makers  of  such  clocks  must  consider  how  much 
effect  slight  changes  in  the  temperature  and  in 
the  pressure  of  the  air  will  have  upon  the  oscilla¬ 
tion  of  the  pendulum,  says  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
There  have  been  prepared  elaborate  tables  that 
show  the  weights  of  dry  and  moist  air  at  varying 
temperatures  and  atmospheric  pressures. 

There  is  a  Rieffer  clock  at  Potsdam  in  which 
virtually  all  the  influences  that  affect  the  swing¬ 
ing  pendulum,  no  matter  how  minutely,  are  com¬ 
pensated  for.  The  pendulum  of  this  astronomical 
clock  swings  with  such  precision  that  after  576,- 
000,000  seconds  (more  than  eighteen  years)  the 
error  of  the  clock  is  only  one  second. 


FRANCE  MAY  DEVELOP  COLONIES 
A  proper  development  of  her  rich  colonies 
would  help  France  fill  the  gap  made  by  the  waste 


of  the  general  war,  is  the  argument  advanced  by 
Albert  Sarraut,  Minister  of  Colonies,  who  is 
known  in  the  United  States  because  of  his  work 
at  the  Washington  Disarmament  Conference.  M. 
Sarraut  is  the  leader  in  an  effort  to  so  equip 
French  colonies  that  in  case  of  another  war 
France  woyld  not  depend  on  the  outside  world  for 
her  stocks  of  food,  coal  and  other  supplies. 

The  French  colonies  in  Africa  and  Asia  are 
slightly  larger  than  the  United  States,  with  a  to¬ 
tal  of  56,000,000  inhabitants.  Through  protecto¬ 
rates  and  otherwise  France  controls  above  40  per 
cent,  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  According  to  M. 
Sarraut,  the  richest  of  all  French  colonies  is  Indo- 
China,  with  a  population  of  10,000,000  people  and 
an  area  six  times  that  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

M.  Sarraut  has  a  bill  before  Parliament  to 
bring  about  the  development  of  France’s  colonies, 
their  mines,  forests  and  agriculture,  a  program 
which'  would  require  3,000,000,000  francs.  If 
France  could  arrange  matters  with  Germany  so 
she  would  be  sure  of  no  further  invasions,  this 
money  would  be  forthcoming  by  reductions  in  the 
national  budget,  M.  Sarraut  declares. 

The  native  populations  of  French  colonies  are 
described  as  well  disposed  toward  their  rulers,  so 
much  so  that  President  Millerand  recently  made  a 
trip  through  the  African  possessions  of  the  re¬ 
public  in  perfect  safety. 


LAUGHS 


“Please  don’t  bother  to  see  me  to  the  door  ” 
pleaded  the  departing  visitor.  “Really,  it’s  no 
bother  at  all,”  the  hostess  assured  her.  “It  is  a 
pleasure.” 


A  school-teacher  in  London  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  the  father  of  one  of  her  pu¬ 
pils:  “Dear  Teacher:  Please  excuse  Fritz  from 
staying  home.  He  had  the  measels  to  oblige  his 
father.” 


“You  ate  all  your  own  cake  and  Mabel’s  too, 
Tommie,”  said  the  mother.  “Yes’m,”  replied 
Tommie.  You’ll  be  sick,  child.”  “Well,  mother, 
you  see  if  anybody  was  going  to  be  sick  I  didn’t 
want  it  to  be  Mabel.” 


An  eminent  authority  on  inebriety,  on  being 
asked  to  decide  the  question,  “When  is  a  soldier 
drunk?”  declared  that  an  enlisted  man  is  intoxi¬ 
cated  if  he  staggers  slightly  in  his  walk;  but  if 
an  officer,  while  lying  on  the  floor,  can  hold  on 
without  falling  off,  he  is  sober. 


“And  how,”  asked  the  Sunday-school  teacher, 
“did  Noah  spend  his  time  on  the  ark?”  Little 
Johnny,  thinking  of  the  expanse  of  waters,  had 
an  idea:  “Fishing!”  he  suggested.  “Aw!”  spoke 
up  young  Tommy  in  disgust,  “a  lot  of  fishin’  he’d 
do  with  only  two  worms!” 


“Well,”  said  he,  anxious  to  make  up  their  quar¬ 
rel  of  yesterday,  “aren’t  you  curious  to  know 
what’s  in  this  parcel?”  “Not  very,”  replied  his 
wife  indifferently.  “Well,  it’s  something  for  the 
one  I  love  the  best  in  the  world.”  “Ah,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it’s  those  new  collars  you  said  you  needed.” 
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FISHING  WITH  DRUGS 

The  most  curious  method  of  fishing  is  that  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  natives  who  inhabit  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  rivers  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

When  they  decide  to  go  fishing  they  send  mes¬ 
sengers  to  the  other  villages  down  the  river  to 
warn  them  that  the  water  is  going  to  be  poisoned. 
Then  two  kinds  of  trees  are  “tapped“  for  their 
sap.  Although  the  saps  are  quite  harmless  apart1, 
when  the  two  are  mixed  with  the  waters  of  the 
river  they  become  a  strong,  stupefying  drug. 

This  drug  is  thrown  into  the  river,  turning  it 
milky  white,  and  immediately  all  the  fish  come  to 
the  surface — doped.  Canoes  are  used  to  collect 
the  fish,  for  in  a  few  hours  the  stream  has 
cleared  and  the  fish  have  revived. 

The  river  Tigris  contains  surprising  numbers 
of  huge  fish,  which  are  sought  eagerly  by  the 
natives. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  hook  and  line  do  not 
appeal  to  the  Arab,  who  likes  to  do  things  in  the 
easiest  possible  manner.  He  uses  a  net  occasion¬ 
ally,  but  that  is  of  little  use  for  catching  the  real 
big  fellows. 

When  he  goes  after  them  he  proceeds  to 
ground-bait  the  river  with  dough;  not  the  inno¬ 
cent  compound  of  flour  and  water  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  bread,  but  a  thick,  sticky  paste,  into  which 
a  quantity  of  opium  has  been  mixed. 

Any  fish  that  makes  a  meal  of  this  is  quickly 
stupefied  and  floats  to  the  surface.  The  fisher¬ 
man  then  mounts  an  inflated  goat  skin  and  goes 
out  to  collect  his  bag. 

Things  have  not  changed  much  on  the  Tigris  in 
the  last  3,000  years.  The  boats  used  now  are 
identical  in  shape  with  those  seen  in  Babylonian 
sculptures. 


WHEAT  FIELDS  NOW  MARK  SITE  OF 
CAIN  CITY 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  town  known  as 
Cain  City  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Rice  county,' 
Kan.,  near  where  the  town  of  Bushton  stands  now. 

Cain  City  was  in  its  heyday  the  riproaringest, 
wickedest  town  in  this  otherwise  peaceable  and 
orderly  section  of  Kansas.  It  was  a  wide  open 
town  with  eight  saloons  and  as  many  more  places 
which  some  folks  might  call  dens  of  vice  and  in¬ 
iquity. 

It  was  the  sportiest  community  in  this  section, 
too.  There  was  a  race-track  built  just  out  of 
town.  There  was  a  fine  string  of  racehorses.  One 
could  get  any  kind  of  a  game  there — foot  race, 
horse  race,  poker  game,  anything — and  ail  with 
high  wagers  attached.  Raising  Cain  at  Cain  City 
was  an  every  day  incident. 

One  of  the  first  newspapers  in  that  vicinity 
was  at  Cain  City.  It  was  called  the  Cain  City 
Razzooper,  and  was  edited  by  William  McCue 
from  New  York.  Matt  Maes,  who  now  lives  on 
the  Ed  Norris  farm,  used  to  stick  type  for  the 
Razzooper.  When  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
officials  arrived  to  look  over  the  place  and  decide 
whether  to  put  a  depot  in  there  the  town  had 
made  great  preparations  to  impress  them  and  had 
farmers  from  all  around  in  town  with  lumber 
waerons  hauling’  out  lumber,  buying  cuantities  of 


groceries  and  other  goods  at  the  stores  and  giving 
an  air  of  great  prosperity  to  the  village.  They 
hauled  lumber  out  the  front  gate  of  the  yard  in 
plain  sight  of  the  railroad  officials  and  hauled  it 
around  behind  out  of  their  sight  and  unloaded  it 
again.  The  women  were  parading  the  streets  in 
numbers  and  the  officials  granted  their  request 
for  a  depot  without  any  hesitation. 

The  town  was  built  in  the  late  ’70s  on  land  be¬ 
longing  to  Roger  Cain.  Mr.  Cain  bought  forty 
acres  about  a  half  mile  south  on  the  railroad  and 
the  town  was  moved  bodily  to  the  new  location. 
For  ten  years  or  so  Cain  City  was  a  real  live 
town,  but  it  then  went  down  hill  rapidly.  There 
is  nothing  left  of  Cain  City  now.  The  townsite 
is  a  wheat  field.  Many  even  of  those  living 
around  Bushton  and  Claflin  have  forgotten  that 
there  ever  was  such  a  town. 


NEW  CAVERNS  IN  SHENANDOAH 
VALLEY 

j  The  exhibition  of  caverns  to  the  travelling  pub¬ 
lic  is  noted  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  as  of  growing  interest  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia,  j 

The  latest  opened  caves  have  been  named  Shen¬ 
andoah  Caverns,  according  to  a  writer  in  Science. 
They  are  about  three  miles  south  of  Mount  Jack- 
son  and  two  miles  west  of  the  Valley  Pike,  with 
which  they  are  connected  by  a  macadamized  road. 
The  visitor  descends  into  these  caverns  by  a  con¬ 
crete  stairway  and  soon  sees  the  first  stalactites, 
which  appear  as  silent  daggers  of  crystallized 
lime  carbonate,  hanging  like  icicles  from  points 
where  surface  water  drips  from  the  limestone 
roof.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  the  spacious 
anteroom  to  a  long  chain  of  high-vaulted  cham¬ 
bers  connected  by  narrow  passageways,  forming 
in  general  plan  a  gigantic  letter  S,  all  illuminated 
by  cleverly  concealed  lights.  Attractive  natural 
decorations  are  found  in  every  room.  Here  the 
side  walls  are  covered  by  fluted  veneer  done  •  in 
crystal  stucco,  there  in  graceful  drapery  hang 
creamy  lambrequins  in  ruddy-tinted  stripes.  From 
place  to  place,  singly  or  in  groups,  are  pendant 
stalactites  and  uprising  stalagmites — the  first  in¬ 
verted  narrow  cones  fed  by  trickling  films  of 
lime-bearing  water;  the  second  pillars  or  columns 
fed  by  spattering  drops  of  the  water.  In  one 
room  midway  down  the  chain  the  show  piece  is 
a  narrow  thirty-foot  cascade  of  white,  glittering 
crystal  flanked  by  twin  falls  of  pale  translucent 
ochre.  At  the  base  and  to  the  rear  of  this  dia¬ 
mond  cascade,  visible  by  peering  between  slender 
columns  of  Oriental  alabaster,  is  the  “Fairy’s  Se¬ 
cret,”  a  tiny  pool  illuminated  in  due  season  by 
animated  torches,  presumably  carried  by  a  brood 
of  phosphorescent  larvae  of  some  insect,  perhaps 
a  small  fly  that  is  commonly  present  in  such  cav¬ 
erns.  At  the  end  of  the  developed  portion  of  the 
cavern  a  chamber  of  high  vaulted  roof  suddenly 
gives  place  to  a  low-ceiled  room  containing  a 
lakelet  in  which  are  mirrored  a  multitude  of  deli¬ 
cate  stalactites— -a  pool  of  a  thousand  crystal  pen¬ 
dants. 
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WORK  AND  WIN 


INTERESTING  NEWS  ARTICLES 


ANTELOPES  INCREASE  IN  CANADIAN 
PRESERVES 

Government  plans  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
antelope  in  western  Canada  are  proving  success¬ 
ful,  and  the  preserves  created  at  Foremost,  Alta, 
in  1918  with  fifty  animals  in  captivity  now  holds 
130  head.  Known  as  the  Nemiskam  Park,  the 
preserve  comprises  nine  square  miles,  and  the 
steady  growth  of  the  herd  and  the  absence  of 
disease  is  good  evidence  that  the  experiment  is 
likely  to  result  in  saving  this  most  interesting 
species  from  the  extermination  which  otherwise 
inevitably  awaits  it. 

Swifter  than  the  greyhound  in  flight,  exceed- 
ingly  graceful  and  beautiful,  the  antelope  has  for 
many  years  been  a  prize  for  the  big  game  hunter 
and  its  numbers  have  been  diminishing  of  late 
years  with  a  rapidity  that  has  aroused  the  con¬ 
cern  of  all  lovers  of  wild  life. 

Ten  years  ago  Dr.  W.  T.  Hornaday,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  naturalist,  estimated  that  there  were  2,000 
antelope  in  Western  Canada.  To-day  there  af'e 
reported  to  be  only  about  1,000  in  a  wild  state 
in  Alberta  and  250  in  Saskatchewan,  while  they 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  province  of  Man¬ 
itoba  some  years  ago. 


HEAD  HtJNTERS  TURN  FISHERMEN 

British  North  Borneo  was  described  at  a  lec¬ 
ture  held  in  London  recently  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  by  Major  Owen  Rutter,  who  traced  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Borneo  from  the  days  of  the  pirates 
and  head-hunters  of  fifty  years  ago  to  its  present 
state  of  commercial  prosperity,  reports  The  Lon¬ 
don  Times. 

Major  Rutter  said  that  to-day  the  pirates  are 
no  more,  and  the  head-hunters  have  ceased  to 
raid.  Their  descendants  are  fishermen  or  farmers ; 
many  of  them  have  joined  the  native  police.  To¬ 
day  the  seas  of  Borneo  are  as  safe  as  the  Solent, 
and  its  jungle  paths  no  less  secure  than  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  Pall  Mall. 

The  people  live  at  peace.  There  are  government 
stations  all  over  the  country,  little  towns  have 
grown  up,  rubber,  tobacco  and  cocoanut  estates 
have  been  made.  Harbor  works  have  been  con¬ 
structed.  The  hill  country  has  been  opened  up  by 
means  of  bridle  paths.  There  are  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  of  railway,  and,  although  the 
country  has  suffered  in  the  past  for  lack  of  roads, 
these  are  in  the  making  now. 

Speaking  of  the  rubber  industry,  which  is  North 
Borneo’s  chief  commercial  asset,  Major  Rutter 
said  the  prevailing  rubber  slump  had  hit  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  North  Borneo  hard,  as  it  had 
those  elsewhere,  but  only  one  estate  of  any  size 
had  to  close  down. 


NEW  YORK  ONCE  UNDER  WATER 
The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  New  York  City  was  once  under 
water.  Announcement  to  that  effect  was  made 
in  a  Survey  bulletin,  but  the  Survey  adds  this 
reassuring  note : 

New  Yorkers  need  not,  however,  feel  alarmed 
about  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  island,  for  this 


submergence  is  not  so  very  old  geologically;  the 
geologist  thinks  and  speaks  in  terms  of  thousands 
and  even  millions  of  years.” 

The  bulletin  announcement  reads: 

“Though  many  people  have  a  general  idea  that 
large  parts  of  the  United  States  have  at  times  in 
the  past  been  covered  by  the  ocean,  it  is  perhaps 
not  so  generally  known  that  the  continent  is  even 
now  rising  in  some  places  and  sinking  in  others. 
Not  so  very  long  ago,  in  a  geologic  sense,  the 
Hudson  River  flowed  through  a  deep  canyon  or 
gorge  at  New  York  City.  Soundings  show  that 
this  gorge  extends  through  New  York  Harbor  and 
far  out  to  sea. 

“The  land  surface  in  this  region  has  evidently 
been  lowered,  allowing  the  ocean  to  creep  in  on 
the  land,  fill  the  old  river  channel  and  in  places 
wholly  submerge  it. 

“The  ocean  at  one  time  submerged  more  of  the 
land  about  New  York  than  it  does  now,  for  in 
excavations  made  for  some  of  the  skyscrapers  the 
remains  of  oysters  and  other  salt  water  animals 
have  been  found.  By  the  nature  of  the  fossils 
thus  found  the  paleontologists  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  have  been  able  to  tell 
approximately  when  and  how  far  the  ocean  in¬ 
vaded  the  land.  They  have  found  evidence  of 
a  submergence  that  was  wider  and  older  than 
that  which  now  floods  the  ancient  Hudson  River 
gorge.” 


SAVED  FROM  BOILING  POT 

An  amazing  story — which  may  or  may  not  be 
true — of  how  three  young  Oxford  graduates  were 
“plucked  from  the  boiling”  at  the  hands  of  canni¬ 
bals  was  related  recently  in  “Truth.” 

Three  men  who  were  engaged  in  missionary 
work  in  Borneo,  or  Papua,  were  captured  by  the 
natives  who  trussed  them  up  and  prepared  to 
make  a  feast  of  them.  Three  large  fires  were 
being  started.  Three  pots  were  produced,  and 
knives  sharpened,  when  suddenly  there  arrived 
on  the  scene  a  huge  negro  more  elaborately  ap- 
parellfed  than  the  others. 

He  was  evidently  the  chief  of  the  tribe.  Pie 
seemed  at  first  much  pleased  at  the  situation 
says  the^story,  but  after  examining  the  captives* 
he  called  a  palaver  at  which 'it  was  clear  he  was 
objecting  to  their  being  cooked. 

Pie  silenced  the  opposition  to  his  views  by 
bludgeoning  the  dissenters  and  finally  secured  the 
release  of  the  missionaries. 

The  narrative  proceeds: 

“Then  the  chief  said  in  good  English  with  a 
slight  Oxford  drawl: 

“  ‘I  am  very  sorry  you  have  been  inconvenienced 
gentlemen,  but  all  is  well  now.  These  warriors 
will  see  you  safely  back  to  your  missionary  sta¬ 
tion.  And  so  good-by.’ 

“Then  he  whispered  aside: 

“  Tm  dressed  so  differently  that  probably  you 
do  not  recognize  me,  but  I  recognize  you  well 
enough.  You  were  along  with  me  at  Balliol  three 
years  ago,  and  of  course  no  Balliol  man  could 
think  of  eating  a  fellow  Balliol  man.’  ” 


INSECTS 

CAUSE 

MINIATURE 

RAIN 


A  “Railfall” 
over  an  area  only 
ten  feet  square 
was  recently  re¬ 
ported  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va.  Pro¬ 
testing  at  the 
fanciful  explana¬ 
tions  and  the 
mystery  that  has 
been  thr  own 
about  this  phe¬ 
nomenon,  Dr.  W. 
J.  Humphreys, 
Professor  of  Met¬ 
eorological  Phys¬ 
ics  of  the  United 
States  Weather 
Bureau,  declares 
that  plant  lice 
produce  the  sup¬ 
posed  “rain.” 

These  insects 
are  found  on  syc¬ 
amore  and  other 
trees  by  the  thou¬ 
sands.  They  are 
little  brown  mites 
three- sixteenths 
to  one-eighth  of 
'an  inch  long, 
which  suck  the 
sap  from  the 
leaves  and  squirt 
it  out  of  their 
bodies.  This  se¬ 
cretion  is  the 
liquid  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  rain. 

The  liquid  pro¬ 
duced  by  plant 
lice  is  of  a  honey 
dew  consistency 
and  stays  on  the 
pavement  or 
ground  much 
longer  than  would 
the  same  amount 
of  rain  water.  It 
has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  that  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort 
made  the  famous 
manna  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites  in  their 
flight  through  the 
wilderness  from 
Egypt. 

Rain  seldom 
falls  in  a  ground¬ 
wetting  shower 
over  an  area  of 
less  than  one 
square  mile,  al¬ 
though  a  few 
drops  may  fall 
over  a  much 
smaller  area,  says 
Dr.  Humphreys. 


Vour  Skin  can  be  Quickly  Cleared  of 


IMPLES 


P 

SI  Blackheads,  Acn©  Eruptions  on  the  face 
jja  or  body.  Enlarged  Pores,  Oily  or  Shiny  Skin. 
e«Sa  WRITE  TODAY  for  my  FREE  Booklet, 
“A  &LEAR-TONE  SKIN",  telling  how  I  cured 
myself  after  being  afflicted  15  years.  $1,000  Cold 
Cash  says  I  can  clear  yonr  skin  of  the  above  blemishes. 
E.S.QSVENS,  186  Chemical  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

i  BIL1 1  ■  Then  you  need  thia 

S  ■  Mystic  Serpent,  Hin¬ 
du  charm  agaimt  evil 
spirits,  sickness,  spells,  and  sym¬ 
bol  of  good  luck  in  love,  business, 
games.  Heavy,  weird  and  startling 
Genuine  14-Karat  gold  shell,  5 
rear  guarantee,  Mel*  and  Women 
Secret  “formula  for  luck”  free 
with  ring  Send  measure  (striftg 
tied  around  linger).  Ali  K.  Baba, 
Box  55, 116  Str.  Sta.,  New  York.  Fay  $2.27  to  postman. 

fine  full-sized 

r.nd  bow  given  accord  - 
Ing  to  plan  in  our  cata¬ 
log.  Sand  for  30  packs 
FLOWER  seeds,  10c 
large  pack.  Earn  Big 
ittensy  or  Premiums,  Send  no  money.  We  Trust  You. 
&MERSCAH  SEED  CO.,  Box  Z-  !27  Lancaster,  Pa, 


60  INTO  BUSINESS 


for  Yourself 

Establish  andoper- 

_ _ -  -  -  _  ate  a  “New System 

Specialty  Candy  Factory”  in  your  community.  We  furnish  every¬ 
thing.  Money-making  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women. 
Big  Candy  Booklet  Free.  Write  for  it  today.  Don't  put  it  off  I 

W.  HILLYER  RAGSDALE,  Drawer  I49  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


PERSONAE  APPEARANCE 

Is  now  more  than  ever  the  key-note  of  success.  Bow- 
Legged  and  Knock-Kneed  men  and  women,  both 
young  and  old,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  now 
ready  for  market  my  new  appliance,  which  will  suc¬ 
cessfully  straighten,  within  a  short  time,  bow- 
leggedness  and  knock-kneed  legs,  safely,  quickly  and 
permanently,  without  pain,  operation  or  discomfort. 
Will  not  inierfere  with  your  daily  work,  being  worn 
at  night.  My  new  “Lim-Straitner,”  Model  18,  U.  S. 
Patent,  is  easy  to  adjust;  its  result  will  save  you 
soon  from  further  humiliation,  and  improve  your 
personal  appearance  100  per  cent. 

Write  today  for  my  free  copyrighted  physiological 
and  anatomical  book  which  tells  you  how  to  correct 
bow  and  knock-kneed  legs  without  any  obligation  on 
your  part.  Enclose  a  dime  for  postage. 

M.  trilety,  SPECIALIST 
407-l,  Ackerman  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


OU  may  now  have  any  musical  instrument  for  a  week’s 
trial  at  our  risk  in  your  home.  No  obligation  to  buy. 
Return  the  instrument  at  our  expense  at  the  end  of  a  week  it 
you  decide  not  to  keep  it. The  trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny. 

Monthly  Payments 


few  cents  a  day  will  pay.  Complete  musical  outfit  comes  with  most 
instruments — velvet  lined  case,  all  accessories,  self-instructor,  etc.,  all  at 
direct  factory  price  —  everything  you  need  at  practically  the  cost  of  the 
instrument  alone.  Wurlitzer  instruments  are  known  all  over  the  world 
for  artistic  quality.  Used  by  the  greatest  musicians,  bands  and  orchestras. 
Wurlitzer  has  made  the  finest  musical  instruments  for  over  200  years. 

Send  for  New  Book  on  Musical 

Instruments— No  Charge 

Every  known  instrument  illustrated,  many  in  full 
colors.  Ail  details  and  complete  descriptions.  A 
veritable  musical  encyclopedia  —  absolutely  free! 
Wurlitzer  has  stores  in  over  thirty  cities.  But  no 
matterwhere  you  live,  Wurlitzer  is  no  farther  than 
your  nearest  mail  box.  Send  the  coupon  today  1 


The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co.,  Dept.  2481 
117  E.  4th  Street,  Cincinnati  120  W.  42nd  Street,  fie  w  York 
329  S.  Wahash  Ave„  Chicago  250  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  your  new  catalog  with  illustrations  in  color 
and  full  descriptions  of  all  musical  instruments,  also 
details  of  the  Wurlitzer..  Free  Trial  Easy  Payment 
Plan.  No  obligation. 


(Stats  musical  instrument  in  which  you  arc  inlcrecUdJ 


Name 


r* 


I 

For  the  Capture  of  An  Unknown  Man 


Twice  he  had  entered  the  St.  Clair  Mansion.  <- 
What  was  he  after?  Who?  WThat  was  in 
danger? 

Berteau,  the  famous  detective,  had  warned  St.  Clair 
that  the  mysterious  marauder  would  come  again. 

And  now  —  a  noise  in  the  passage!  The  creak  of  an 
opening  door.  A  shot  in  the  dark!  A  capture! 

Is  this  wounded  stranger  the  mysterious  intruder?  Who 
could  tell?  Yet  Berteau  identified  the  man  without 
hesitation  and  won  the  $2500  reward. 

Kow  did  he  do  it?  Easy  enough  for  the  Finger  Print 
Expert.  He  is  the  specialist,  the  leader,  the  cream  of 
detectives.  Every  day’s  paper  tells  their  wonderful 
exploits  in  solving  mysterious  crimes  and  convicting 
dangerous  criminals. 

Cows®  In 

Secret  Service 


For  a  limited  time  we  are  making  a  special  offer  of  a 
Professional  Finger  Print  Outfit,  absolutely  Free, 
and  Free  Course  in  Secret  Service  Intelligence . 
Mastery  of  these  two  kindred  professions  will  open  a 
brilliant  career  for  you. 

Write  quickly  for  fully  illustrated  free  book  on  Finger  Prints 
which  explains  thia  wonderful  training  in  detail.  Don’t  wait  until 
this  offer  has  expired— mail  the  coupon  now.  Yon  may  never  see 
this  announcement  again!  You  assume  no  obligation — you  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  Write  at  once— address 

University  of  Applied  Science 

Dept.  1099  1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago.  Illinois 


More  Trained  Men  Needed 

The  demand  for  trained  men  by  governments,  states, 
cities,  detective  agencies,  corporations,  and  private 
bureaus  is  becoming  greater  every  day.  Here  is  a  real 
opportunity  for  YOU.  Can  you  imagine  a  more  fasci¬ 
nating  line  of  work  than  this?  Often  life  and  death 
depfend  uron  finger  print  evidence  —  and  big  rewards 

go  to  the  expert.  Many  experts  can  earn  regularly 
:om  $3,000  to  $10,000  per  year. 

Learn  at  Home  in  Spare  Time 

And  now  you  can  learn  the  secrets  of  this  science  at 
home  in  your  spare  time.  Any  man  with  common 
school  education  and  average  ability  can  become  a 
Finger  Print  Detective  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 

FREE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 
Dept.  1099—1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Gentlemen:  —  Without  any  obligation  whatever,  send  me  your 
new,  fully  illustrated,  FREE  book  on  Finger  Prints  and  your 
offer  of  a  FREE  course  in  Secret  Service  Intelligence  and  tha 
Free  Professional  Finger  Print  Outfit. 


Name. 


Street  Address. 


City  and  Stats , 


COSTUME 
THAT  DEFIES 
COLD 


The  most  novel 
dress  in  the  world 
is  that  of  the 
Laplander. 

He  wears  two 
or  three  of  the 
same  garments, 
one  over  the  oth¬ 
er,  including  two 
pairs  of  shoes  fill¬ 
ed  with  dried 
grass,  and  two 
pairs  of  gloves 
stuffed  with  hay. 

In  addition,  his 
cap  is  filled  with 
an  eiderdown  pil¬ 
low,  and  a  long 
woolen  scarf  is 
wound  several 
times  around  the 
neck  and  over  the 
head. 

The  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  his 
toilet  is  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  his 
shoes.  The  dried 
grass  is  made 
ready  by  warm¬ 
ing  it  before  a 
fire,  and  pulling 
it  out  and  rub¬ 
bing  it  well  to¬ 
gether  in  order  to 
render  it  soft  and 
pliable.  A  quan¬ 
tity  is  then  made 
into  a  ball  and 
placed  within  the 
shoe,  leaving  a 
cavity  for  the 
foot,  which  re¬ 
poses  safely  and 
warmly  in  the 
middle. 

Talking  of  his 
visit  to  Lapland, 
Frank  Hedges 
Butler,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  avia¬ 
tion  and  motor¬ 
ing,  says :  “All 
told,  I  put  on  no 
fewer  than  25 
separate  articles 
of  clothing !  The 
style  of  the  cos¬ 
tume  is  hundreds 
of  years  old,  and 
it  is  eminently 
practical,  be¬ 
cause  one  never 
feels  cold  once  the 
curious  outfit  has 
been  adopted.” 


Latest  wy>d«!  ©  shot  ggfg  gj  g"  ojlpjl 

automatic.  Shoots  stand-  {jfg  MgS  rj  J 

ard  cartridges — lies  flat  in  |S  J§r _ . 

pocket — World’s  famous  «g|  JtiXmSbZr' 

LugerSO  cal.  $20.75  —  gl  .  ■  •****<& 

Hand  Ejector  Revolver,  g§  SlL-M 

swing  out  cylinder  32  cal.  iMSai  32  caE.  $13.95 

$16.95.  S8  cal.  $17.95.  .  . 

All  brand  new  1  atest  models .  Guaranteed  genuine  imported. 

ZZVo.Zfr1'  SEND  NO  MONEY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refunds^ 

25  cal.  Pocket  Automatic?  26  cal.  Blue  Steel  Army 

$AnP  Automatic  $8.45;  32  cal.  $10.45;  Officer's  Auto- 
H  *33  matic,  3  safeties,  26  cal.  $11.95;  Military  Trench 
Automatic,  82  cal.  10  shot  extra  magazine  FREE, 
$11.65.  Just  like  you  used  over  there.  Imported 
Yop  Brake  Revolver.  82  cal.  $8.65;  38  cai.  $8.95. 

Universal  gales  Cc.  141  B’way,  Desk  9  New  York 


hUiAM.  W CifSi 


In  Your  Horn*.  Write  today  for  our  booklet.  It  tells 
how  to  learn  to  play  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mandolin, 
Guitar,  Banjo,  etc.  Beginners  or  advanced  pupils. 

American  Schooi  of  Music,  17  Lakeside  Bldg.,  Chicago 


taught  almost  any  one  at  home.  Small  cost. 
Send  TODAY  2  centa  for  particular*  and 
proof.  „ 

W.  SMITH, 

Jeff  Ave.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Boom  M-626,  125  N ■ 


Rifle  or  Camera 


WC  given  for  selling  only 

30  packs  of  seeds 

/  (vegetable  or  flower,  mention  i 

/  which)  at  10  cents  large  pack,  or  fine  | 

’  Watch,  Chain,  Sigsiet  I 
|  iilsiganci  Pin-all  ter  given 

5!  according  to  offer  in  ofir  catalog.  Earn 
It  Big  ^©ney  or  Premiums.  Get  sample 
jjl  lot  today.  Send  no  money.  WE  TRUST 
|j  YOU  with  seeds  until  sold. 

§  AMERICAN  SEED  CO.  OgL 

Box  B-12?  Lancaster^  Pa. 


BIG  VALUE  for  5  Cts 


.Under  the  table,  into  a 
Trunk,  down  Cellar  or 
anywhere.  Our  lessons 
in  VENTRILOQUISM 
teaches  you.  V  it h  our  i 


tX2  MAGIC  TRICKS;-  50  WAYS  TO  MAKE 
MONEY;  I  Book  Hypnotism  and  Palmistry  1 
DREAM  Book  and  FORTUNE  Teller;  X  Book 
MIND  Reading  SECRETS;  1  Book  HOW  TO 
THROW  Your  VOICE;  1  Book  Vaudeville 
STAGE  Tricks;  1  Joke  Book:  1  Book  FIRE 
EATING:  1  BOOK  CANDY  MAKING:  The 
Magic  Age  Table:  Parlor  TRICK 3  with  CARDS 
How  To  MAKE  INVISIbLH  INK:  and  LOTS 
more.  ALL  the  above  seat  by  mail  for 
6  eta.  and  2  eta.  postage.  WE  GIVE  tho  MOST 

CLAXO  TRICK  CO-  DSP*  15  NEW  HAVEN  ^CT- 


VENTRILO 


T  (fits  in  the  mouth  and  ^ 
A  cannot  be  seen)  you  Cm 
7  imitate  Birds,  Ani-  % 
I  mals,  etc.  without  Y 
moving  your  lips.  1 
This  outfit  and  book  of 

JOKFS  bvrr’9-''1  fr>r  lO'o. 

Universal  Dist. 

Box  704  Stamford,  Ct. 


BOYS,  YOU  CAN  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
selling  the  BOYS’  MAGAZINE  each  month. 
Write  us  today  for  5  copies.  SEND  NO 
MONEY. 

Address  The  Scott  F.  Bed  field  Co.  lac. 
7259  Main  &t  S met h port.  Pa. 


Hafeit  Cured  or  No  Pay 

Any  form,  cigars,cigare£tes,pipe,  chewing  or  snuff 
Guaranteed.  Harmless  Complete  treatment  sent 
on  trial.  Costs  Si  .00  if  it  cures.  Nothin?  if  it  fails. 

SUPERBA  CO.  M-21,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LARGE  CAMERA 

Takes  Picture  2  %x3  %  “  “*■  =*» 

Genuine  Kodak  Film  Peck,  Eastman  Cana, 
era.  Hawk-eye  1  ins.  Makes  largo,  clear 
pictures.  Snap  chots  or  time.  Easy  to  op¬ 
erate.  Free  icc  selling 82 pkgs.  Bingo  Per¬ 
fumed  Ironing  Wax  at  10c  each.  Sell  on 
sight.  Send  no  money.  Extra  present  if 
you  order  now.  Big  Premium  Book  Free. 
Bingo  Co.Dept,  650  Binghamton, N.Y, 


- —  ODD  MONEY  WANTED  - 

$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  Old 
Coins  dated  before  1895.  Keep  ALL  old  or 
)dd  money.  Send  10  cts.  for  New  Ill’s  Coin 
Value  Book,  4x6.  You  may  have  valuable 
coins.  Get  Posted.  We  pay  cash. 
CLARKE  COIN  CO,  Ave.  13,  Le  Roy,  N,  Y. 


Make  sure  your  home  o3’  buildings? 
aren't  next  to  ba  robbed.  thousands 
of  dollars  and  pracieue  valuables  tost 
yearly  because  most  locks  are  worth¬ 
less  and  offer  no  protection.  Test 
your  looks  with  this  wonderful  flet  of 
Master  Keys — 5  keys  in  all,  and  each 
one  different.  Have  proved  their 
power  to  open  thousands  of  different 
looks  and  showed  hundreds  that  their 
homes  and  property  really  weren't  pro¬ 
tected.  Endorsed  and  used  by  real 
estate  men,  bankers,  fireman,  detectives, 
policemen,  hotel  owners,  etc.  Novel 
bey  chain  FREE.  Send  only  $i  today. 

MASTER  KEY  CO..hilwaukIk?  K 


g|gjjgjj 

H©w  and  Where  to  Find  Them 

ftlode!  Publishing  Co..  21  Como  Building,  Chicago 


mum 


Pay  W&sn 


I  have  an  honest,  proven  remedy  for 
»oitre  fbi£  neefc).  It  cheoke  tho 
growth  at  once,  reduces  tho  enlarge¬ 
ment,  stops  pain  and  distress  and  re¬ 
lieves  in  alittle  while.  Pay  when  wi 
Tellyonr  friends  about  this.  Writ© 
meatonce.  OR.  ROCK, 
Dept.  96,  box  737  MlilMttktO.  Will 
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WORK  AND  WIN 

- -  LATEST  ISSUES  - 

Fred  Fearnot,  and  the  Street  Singer;  or,  The  Little 
Queen  of  Song. 

)’  Lucky  Hit;  or,  Winning  Out  in  the  Ninth. 

“  and  the  Raft  Boy;  or,  Rough  Life  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

Steal  to  Second  ;  or,  The  Trick  that  Turned  the 
Tide. 

New  Stroke;  or.  Beating  the  Champion  Swim¬ 
mer. 

“  Quarrel  With  Terry;  or,  Settling  a  Friendly 
Dispute. 

**  School  Boy  Stars;  or.  Teaching  a  Young  Nine 
the  Game 

Track  Team  ;  or,  Beating  the  College  Champions. 

“  and  the  Rival  Players ;  or,  Finishing  a  Baseball 
Feud. 

“  High  Dive;  or,  Showing  Them  How  to  Swim. 

“  and  the  Boy  Puzzle;  or,  The  Pitcher  He  Could 
Not  Hit. 

“  Cup  Defender;  or.  Trying  Out  His  New  Yacht. 

“  Playing  Inside  Ball;  or.  How  He  and  Terry 
Won  the  Game. 

“  Great  Endurance;  or,  Winning  the  Marathon 
Race. 

“  Pinch  Hit;  or,  Anything  to  Win  the  Game. 

**  “White  Dragon”;  or,  His  Great  Motor-Car  Run. 

**  Steal  Home ;  or.  The  Trick  That  Fooled  Them 
All. 

“  and  the  Boy  Wrestler;  or,  Coaching  an  Ath¬ 
letic  Club. 

“  “Hit-and-Run”  Boys;  or,  A  Hot  Game  All  the 
Way. 

“  Shadowed;  or,  Hunted  for  His  Life. 

“  and  the  Man  of  Muscle;  or,  Meeting  His  Match, 
shoes  in  the  Frozen  North. 

“  Touchdown ;  or,  Pulling  the  Game  Out  by  Grit. 

“  Double  Duel;  or,  Settling  a  Question  of  Honor. 

“  and  the  Headstrong  Half-Back;  or,  Subduing 
an  Ugly  Player. 

“  Best  Trick;  or,  Fooling  Them  All. 

“  Blocked  Kick;  or,  The  Play  That  Won  the 
Championship. 

“  Night  of  Terror;  or,  In  Deadly  Danger. 

“  Desperate  Stand;  or,  Winning  in  the  Last  Half. 

“  Secret  Foes;  or,  Standing  on  His  Guard. 

“  Stand  for  Justice;  or,  The  Only  Way  to  Win. 

“  Diamond  Skates;  or,  The  Race  That  Lost  Him 
a  Friend. 

“  Tussle  with  Toughs;  or,  Holding  Out  for  His 
Rights. 

“  and  the  Norwegian;  or.  Using  Skis  to  Save 
a  Town. 

“  Jealousy ;  or,  Beating  Out  a  Rival. 

“  Ice  Brigade;  or,  Running  a  Mid-Winter  Car¬ 
nival. 

“  Big  Heart;  or,  Working  as  Avenger. 

“  Rescue  of  Evelyn;  or,  Racing  at  a  Mile  a 
Minute. 

“  Best  Friend ;  or,  How  His  Mother  Saved  Him. 

“  Ice  Champion;  or,  Skating  for  Gold  and  Glory. 

“  Lucky  Shot;  or.  Getting  the  Best  of  a  Foe. 

“  Snow-Shoe  Boys;  or,  Six  Days  in  Labrador. 

“  and  the  “Silent  Five” ;  or,  After  Basket-ball 
Honors. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  7c  per  copy,  in  money  or. 
postage  stamps,  by 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  Inc., 

166  West  23d  Street-  New  York  City 


SCENARIOS 


HOW  TO 
WRITE  THEM 


Prlee  85  Cents  Per  Copy 

This  bock  contains  all  the  most  recent  changes  in  the 
method  of  construction  and  submission  of  scenarios. 
Sixty  Lessons,  covering  every  phase  of  scenario  writ¬ 
ing.  For  sale  by  all  Newsdealers  and  Bookstores. 
If  you  cannot  procure  a  copy,  send  us  the  ptioe, 
85  cents,  In  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will 
mail  you  one,  postage  free.  Address 
Ii.  8ENAR2CNS,  219  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OUR  TEN- CENT  HAND  BOOKS 

Useful,  Instructive  and  Amusing.  They  Contain 
Valuable  Information -m  Almost  Every  Subject 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and 
handy  little  book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions 
for  playing  Euchre,  Cribbage,  Cassino,  Forty-five 
Bounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker,  Auction  Pitch  All 
hours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards.  ’ 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EN GIN EER. _ Con¬ 

taining  full  instructions  how  to  become  a  locomotive 
engineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomo¬ 
tive;  together  with  a  full  description  of  everything  an 
engineer  should  know.  s  N 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King 
Brady,  the  well-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays 
down  some  valuable  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  re¬ 
lates  some  adventures  of  well-known  detectives  V 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER _ 

Contaming  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera 
and  how  to  work  it ;  also  how  fo  make  a  Photographic 
Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES. 
—Containing  full  directions  for  making  electrical  ma¬ 
chines,  induction  coils,  dynamos  and  many  novel  toys 
to  be  worked  by  electricity.  By  B.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully 
illustrated.  J 

.  **<>.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES.  —  The  most  original 
joke  book  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and 
humor  It  contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes 
conundrums,  etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit’ 
humorist  and  practical  joker  of  the  day. 

No  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.  -  Containing  over 
three  hundredinterestmg  puzzles  and  conundrums  with 
key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully  illustrated 
No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Con¬ 
taining  a  large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly 
amusing  electrical  tricks,  together  with  illustrations 
By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS. _ Con¬ 

taining  over  one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instruc¬ 
tive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By  A.  Anderson.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  4 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND  —  Con 
tainning  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  bv 
magicians.  Also  containing  the  secret  of  second  sight 
Fully  illustrated. 

,  No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  *L4GIC  TOYS.-Containing 
full  directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of 
many  kinds.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS  — 
Containing  complete  instructions  for  performing  over 
sixty  Mechanical  Tricks.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS 
—Embracing  all  jof  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card* 
tricks,  with  illustrations. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY 
— Containing  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on 
almost  any  subject;  also  rules  for  punctuation  and 
composition,  with  specimen  letters. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  By  THE  HAND 
—Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of 
lines  of  the  hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also 
the  secret  of  telling  future  events  by  aid  of  moles 
marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS.  —  Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  per¬ 
formed  by  leading  conjurers  and  magicians.  Arranged 
for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing 
the  latest  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this 
world-renowned  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages* 
handsome  colored  cover,  containing  a  half-tone  nhnte 
of  the  author.  y  010 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the 
most  approved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the 
hand,  together  with  a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning 
Also  explaining  .  phrenology,  and  the  key  for  telling 
character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By  Leo  Hugo 
Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated.  g 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable 
and  instructive  information  regarding  the  science  of 
hypnotism.  Also  explaining  the  most  approved  methods 
which  are  employed  by  the  leading  hypnotists  of  the 
world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A.  B.  S. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  10c.  per  copy,  in 
money  or  stamps,  by 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  Inc., 

186  West  23d  Street,  •  New  York 
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Gives  us  completely, 
life  of  those  days.— 

Talbot  M 
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Vivid,  picturesq 
interesting.  Th 
number  of  exciti 
The  book  is  full 
of  splendid  page 
and  stirring 
and  lovingly  wi 
the  splendid  mat 
Caesar  and  Cleo 
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